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ditions  bthiiul  the  final  price  wliicli 
must  be  asked  tor  goods  by  the  re¬ 
tailer.  I  hus,  rvhile  it  is  in  the  iiuer- 
ests  ot  all  business  that  anything 
like  an  inllationary  spiralling  ot 
prices  shall  be  prevented,  the  initial 
burden  ot  public  dissatistaction  o\er 
rising  prices  is  bound  to  be  visited 
upon  the  retailers  troin  whom  the 
public  buys. 

“Retailers  are  especially  sensitive 
to  this  situation  and  the  complete 
dropping  ot  j)rice  controls  has  made 
them  determined  to  comply  with  the 
request  ot  President  I'ruman  to 
hold  the  price  line. 

“Ihrough  many  generations 
-American  business  showed  ilsell  en¬ 
tirely  lit  to  operate  without  any¬ 
thing  much  in  the  way  ot  Go\ em¬ 
inent  controls.  I  here  now  is  no  rea¬ 
son  lor  any  assumption  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  ot  competiti\e  enterprises 
are  incapable  ot  doing  the  same 
thing.  Price  controls,  however  nec¬ 
essary  dining  the  war  years,  have 
resulted  in  great  ciistortions  ot  tior- 
inal  relationships  between  costs  and 
prices.  With  treedom  restored  to  the 
market  place  there  unquestionably 
will  have  to  be  readjustments,  but 
we  believe  the  American  business 
man  is  too  wise  to  proceed  on  any 
false  policy  of  ‘all  the  traffic  will 
bear’  and  thereby  inevitably  kill  his 
own  market. 

“.As  the  NRDG.A  has  been  telling 
its  members  for  many  weeks  past, 
this  is  the  time  for  retailers  to  act 
in  true  statesmanlike  manner.  They 
know  the  welfare  of  their  business 
depends  upon  the  welfare  ot  their 
customers.’’ 

.At  the  end  ot  the  first  full  busi¬ 
ness  week  after  the  lapsing  ot  OP  A 


contloh  an  NRDGA  survey  ap¬ 
peared  to  indicate  lull  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  retailers’  pledge  to 
hold  price  lines.  There  had  been  no 
panicky  buying  in  tear  of  rising 
prices,  and  on  the  other  hand  no 
evidence  that  attempts  to  organize 
‘‘buvers’  strikes”  were  meeting  with 
any  response.  Rising  retail  prices 
and  public  concern  seemed  largely 
confined  to  food  items. 

Two  weeks  before  the  lapse  ol 
price  control,  the  NRDCi.A  had  sent 
to  its  memlxTs  a  cjuestionnaire  on 
market  conditions.  From  the  re¬ 
plies  received  prior  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  extension  act,  it 
was  e\  idem  that  consumers  were  then 
iK'giiming  to  become  more  selective, 
except  for  a  few  areas  where  there 
was  a  particidar  demand  for  certain 
items  which  were  still  unavailable 
in  (juantity.  \’ery  little  effect  was 
noted  at  that  time,  fr(»m  the  many 
scare  statements  that  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  renewal  of  price  con¬ 
trol  woulci  immediately  result  in 
skyrocketing  prices.  These  trends 
continue.  The  public  is  shopping 
lor  cpiality  goods,  generally.  They 
are  more  particular  as  to  color  and 
style,  especially  in  such  items  as 
sportswear.  Unknown  brands  of 
radios  and  "ersatz”  merchandise  are 
not  moving  but  branded  lines  or 
gocxls  from  old  line  manufacturers 
are  in  demand.  Many  stores,  esjae- 
cially  those  close  to  markets,  report¬ 
ed  improvement  in  deliveries. 

.\fter  the  lapse  of  OP.\,  merchants 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  found 
their  markets  generally  stable,  with 
manufacturers  almost  unanimous  in 
holding  their  prices  at  previous 
levels. 


Ewing  Galloway 


By  Herbert  E.  Bickel, 

Director,  Public  Relations,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. 


RGANIZED  Public  Relations 
in  department  stores  is  rela¬ 
tively  new— so  new  in  fact, 
that  few  of  us  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  At  group  meetings  of  publici¬ 
ty  and  promotion  pieople  represent¬ 
ing  many  stores  throughout  the 
country,  “Public  Relations”  is  occa¬ 
sionally  mentioned— period.  Public 
Relations  executives  in  the  industri¬ 
al  field  and  Public  Relations  coun¬ 
sellors  are  about  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  department  stores  are 
doing  a  poor  job. 

Let’s  explore  the  reasons  for  this. 
The  fundamental  reasons,  I  think 
are  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  time, 
and  consequent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  problem  of  organized  Public 
Relations  embodying  tried  and 
proven  methods  practiced  by  the 
profession  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Unorganized  Public  Relations  and, 
quite  frequently,  disorganized  ef¬ 
forts,  are  in  use  by  the  majority  of 
the  larger  stores.  By  this,  I  mean  a 
genial  vice-president  or  general 
manager  who,  having  a  thousand 
and  one  things  to  do,  assumes  the 
task  of  handling  civic  or  community 
relations,  employee  relations  and 
most  anything  else  which  comes 
down  the  pike. 

His  Public  Relations  function 
may  consist  of  being  head  of  the 
local  Red  Cross,  or  having  worked 
hard  at  some  local  board  during  the 
war.  or  presiding  at  some  co-work¬ 
ers’  social  function.  It  may  also  in¬ 
clude  passing  upon  a  request  by  the 


local.  Aunt  Fanny’s  Woman’s  Club 
for  a  $10  contribution  to  their  an¬ 
nual  charity  bazaar  or  a  $50,000 
contribution  to  a  large  state  hos¬ 
pital. 

All  department  store  heads  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  “things”  they  are  called 
upon  constantly  to  do  throughout 
the  months  and  years.  Sometimes  a 
few  others  in  the  store  are  assigned 
to  participate  in  this  or  that— pro¬ 
vided  they  have  a  “flair”  for  it— but, 
generally,  department  store  owners, 
executives  and  divisional  heads  have 
plenty  to  do  in  the  merchandising 
and  selling,  non-selling  and  operat¬ 
ing  divisions. 

We  may  wonder  why  the  person¬ 
nel  director,  for  example,  isn’t  more 
active  in  employee-management  re¬ 
lations.  Some  of  them  are,  it  is  true, 
but  most  of  them  are  100  per  cent 
occupied  in  employing  and  training 
personnel  for  the  store  and  keeping 
their  costs  in  line  with  the  budget, 
etc.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
division  called  “Publicity  and  Pro¬ 
motion,”  which  handles  advertising, 
store  and  fashion  promotions  per¬ 
taining  to  merchandising.  They, 
along  with  the  display  department, 
all  have  a  full  time  job  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  regular  work  and 
have  little  time  to  say  “no”  diplo¬ 
matically  to  the  multitude  of  re¬ 
quests  for  “advertising  mention” 
and  this  or  that,  or  for  a  window  dis¬ 
play  because  the  International  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Quoit  Tossers  is  having 


a  local  convention  of  50  people. 

A  large  institution  may  be  mov¬ 
ing  to  your  city  employing  several 
thousand  well  paid  workers.  The 
heads  of  such  groups  should  be  con¬ 
tacted  in  pierson  by  “someone”  with 
a  word  of  welcome  from  your  store, 
etc.  After  all,  that’s  only  good  busi¬ 
ness.  One  might  ask:  “Why  doesn’t 
the  credit  manager  take  care  of 
this?”  Ask  any  department  store 
credit  manager  how  busy  he  is  with 
his  within-the-store  duties.  Surely, 
you  would  not  expect  your  genial 
V.  P.  to  have  the  time  to  do  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  various  other  individuals 
and  divisions  mentioned  above 
haven’t  the  time. 

The  result  is  obvious.  No  organ¬ 
ized  set-up— no  plan— no  program- 
no  policies  to  speak  of  and  no 
planned  budget— thus,  no  really 
effective  Public  Relations  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Several  years  ago,  a  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  of  a  group  of  some 
leading  department  stores.  None  of 
them  had  a  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor  as  such,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  situation  has  been  materially 
changed.  Here,  briefly,  are  con¬ 
densed  samples  from  the  two  dozen 
replies  received: 

Store  1— “We  have  no  special  officer 
assigned  to  Public  Relations.  We 
are  active  in  all  of  the  activities 
in  our  city.  I,  personally,  have 
accepted  responsibility  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  committees.  Mr.  X  is  active 
on  a  number  of  others,  and  we 
have  assigned  key  men  who  are 
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capable  ot  cooperating,  to  other 
efforts.  We  believe  our  method  of 
providing  coop>eration  with  vari¬ 
ous  civic  endeavors  is  sensible  and 
effective.” 

Store  2— “We  have  no  special  'Pub¬ 
lic  Relations’  executive.  We  think 
it  is  the  job  of  every  officer  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  our  store.  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  more  natural  meth¬ 
od,  etc.” 

Store  3— “We  have  no  special  officer 
or  executive,  etc.  I  suppose  I 
(president)  am  responsible  for 
Public  Relations,  but  according 
to  nature  of  problems,  they  are 
placed  in  hands  of  our  publicity 
director  or  store  manager  or  some 
other  member  of  our  operating 
board.” 

Store  4— “We  have  no  officer  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  specializes  in  this 
work.  Most  of  it  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  X  who,  of  course,  could 
not  give  all  of  his  attention  to  it.” 
Store  5— “Public  Relations  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  assignment  of  no  special 
officer.  The  work  is  divided 
among  our  publicity  manager, 
personnel  director,  treasurer  and 
myself.” 

Store  6— “We  see  no  particular 
point  in  such  a  specialist.  The 
public  judges  us  entirely  by  what 
we  do  . . .  etc.” 

No  exception  is  taken  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  No.  6’s  reply.  The  one 
solid  foundation  for  good  Public 
Relations  is  what  an  organization 
does,  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient 
—good  Public  Relations  can  only  be 
built  through  interpretation  of  your 
stores  acts  and  good  deeds  to  the 
public. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  object  to 
the  various  above  mentioned  people 
being  active  and  interested  in  this 
OT  that.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
more  executives  and  employees  of  a 
store  who  participate  in  the  work  of 
churches,  worthwhile  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc.,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
store.  However,  again  I  say,  there  is 
no  plan— no  centralized  clearing 
house  for  all  of  these  activities, 
backed  up  by  a  fixed  budget  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  Public  Relations. 

Let’s  find  an  additional  reason  for 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  a 
Public  Relations  set-up  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  If  you  examine  the 
average  store’s  budget  and  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  you  will  find  no  place 
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therein  for  Public  Relations.  You 
will  find  maintenance  costs— outlay 
for  personnel— advertising  budget- 
costs  of  display  division— publicity 
and  promotion,  etc.  The  store  con¬ 
troller  has  no  “column”  for  Public 
Relations  exjjense  or  budget  and 
some  of  the  figures  find  their  way 
into  the  publicity  and  promotion 
column,  some  are  tacked  on  to  per¬ 
sonnel  division  and  the  balance  may 
be  charged  to  miscellaneous. 

So,  even  if  you  have  employed  a 
person  to  do  Public  Relations  work 
and  given  him  a  title  and  salary,  un¬ 
less  top  management  assigns  Public 
Relations  a  “column”,  gives  him  a 
place  in  the  organization  chart,  has 
a  clear  definition  of  duties,  to  whom 
he  is  to  report,  etc.,  and  backs  it  all 
up  with  funds  with  which  to  oper¬ 
ate,  the  best  results  will  not  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  to 
department  store  heads  what  they 
doubtless  already  know  concerning 
their  Public  Relations  methods, 
constructive  suggestions  are  in  or¬ 
der.  Here  are  a  few: 

1 .  Recognize  that  Public  Relations 
must  commence  with  top  man¬ 
agement  because  management 
policies  are  what  you  wish  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  your  employees  and 
the  public.  Without  mange- 
ment’s  complete  and  constant  in¬ 
terest  and  support,  no  organized 
public  relations  plan  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

2.  Select  the  proper  type  of  f)erson 
for  this  job,  bearing  in  mind  Jie 
should  be  well  liked  and  respect¬ 
ed  within  and  without  the  store 
and  be  familiar  with  store  oper¬ 
ations.  Also,  bear  in  mind  that 
this  person  represents  manage¬ 
ment. 


.  Public  Relations  is  a  skilled 
and  highly  specialized  work. 
Get  it  firmly  into  your  minds 
that  it  is  not  advertising,  not 
fashion  promotion,  not  person¬ 
nel  and  not  merchandising,  yet 
h  aids  these  divisions  along  with 
many  others.  You  pay  people 
good  salaries  to  do  these  jobs. 
Let  Public  Relations  do  its  job. 
There  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  Public  Relations  and  Pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  there  is  between  a  trained 
welfare  worker  and  the  well- 
meaning  individual  who  indis¬ 
criminately  gives  away  money  to 
undeserving  p>eople  in  p>oor  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

1.  Experience  in  this  work  proves 
that  Public  Relations  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  is  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  and  situ¬ 
ations  which  are  vital  to  top 
management  and  can  only  be 
answered  by  top  management. 
Do  not  “hamstring”  it  and  waste 
much  valuable  time  by  includ¬ 
ing  it  in  “some  other  division.” 
Set  it  up  as  a  separate  division, 
reporting  directly  to  top  man¬ 
agement  and  after  you  have  done 
this  be  sure  that  management 
consults  and  advises  with  Public 
Relations.  Utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  experience  and  ability 
of  an  able  Public  Relations  per¬ 
son.  Public  Relations  can  tell 
you  many  things  you  should 
know  about  your  employees,  cus¬ 
tomers,  fellow-citizens. 

5.  Start  out  “at  home.”  That  is, 
take  employee-management  re¬ 
lations  first.  A  good  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  will  soon  bring  to 
your  attention  many  of  your 
weaknesses  in  this  direction  and 
suggest  ways  to  correct  them.  In 
doing  so,  he  will  work  closely 
with  the  heads  of  such  divisions 
as  personnel,  merchandising  and 
operating.  They  will  soon  learn 
he  is  working  with  them. 

6.  Next,  or  simultaneously,  concen¬ 
trate  on  civic  and  community  re¬ 
lations.  Your  Public  Relations 
Director  will  do  a  good  job  for 
your  store  with  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  and  campaigns  he  is 
associated  with.  Give  him  a  free 
rein  so  that  he  and  many  of  your 
other  executives  and  employees 
can  cover  the  community  in 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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^INTEGRATION”— Does  It  SpeU  ProgtJ 


. . .  Changing  patterns  in  the 
fabric  industry  pose  serious 
questions  for  the  retailer. 

The  trend  toward  integiaiiun 
ot  tabric  op)erations  has  ueen 
gaining  momentum  for  about 
tliiee  years.  Mills  and  conveners, 
ana  some  apparel  manulacturers, 
i.ave  looked  long  and  thoughtfully 
at  their  proHt  margins  or  their  sup¬ 
ply  situations;  and  many  have  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  integrated  opera¬ 
tion. 

Under  OPA  regulations,  the 
profit  which  a  gray  goods  mill  was 
jx;rmitted  to  take  on  its  ojjerations 
was  comparatively  small.  Mills  have 
been  eyeing  the  greater  profit  mar¬ 
gin  enjoyed  by  converters,  and  in 
growing  numbers  they  have  gone 
into  the  converting  business  on  the 
side,  either  acquiring  printing  and 
iinishing  plants  of  their  own,  or 
achieving  a  tie-up  with  stich  plants 
on  a  closely  controlled  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  converters 
who  have  acquired  mills  ha\e  done 
so  usually  in  order  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  yard¬ 
age  to  keep  their  plants  going  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  pieriod  when  de¬ 
mand  so  far  outstrips  supply. 

It  is  obvious  that  whether  it  is 
the  mill  or  the  converter  that  “goes 
vertical,”  volume  operations  result, 
indeed  are  essential  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  set-up.  Thus,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  the  fabric 
industry  will  become  ever  more  con¬ 
tentrated  in  a  decreasing  number 
of  units  of  increasing  size.  This 
trend  has  vital  significance  for  the 
retailer,  the  consumer,  and  the 
country’s  industrial  structure. 

The  mushrooming  of  giant  en¬ 
terprises,  controlling  fabric  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  more  closely 
than  ever  before,  threatens  especial¬ 
ly  the  place  of  the  independent  con¬ 
verter  upon  whom  the  retailer  nor¬ 
mally  has  been  accustomed  to  rely 
for  various  imsiortant  services— the 
creation  of  stimulating  stvle  ideas, 
the  accommodation  of  providing 
piece  eoods  departments  with  1.5- 
and  30-yard  bolts,  and  willing  co- 
bneration  with  apparel  manufac- 


By  Nova  Eisnor 

turers  in  working  out  conhned 
promotions  tor  individual  stores. 
.»ioi  eover,  alarm  is  spreading  at  pre¬ 
sent  indications  that  tlie  big  inte¬ 
grated  concerns  may  be  aole  to  crack 
me  whip  over  retailers,  directly 
through  piece  goods  departments, 
and  indirectly  by  influencing  the 
policies  of  cutters. 

Pariicularly  in  recent  weeks,  the 
markets,  from  Worth  .Street  to  57th, 
and  Iroin  East  Coast  to  West,  have 
lieen  buzzing  with  lads,  figures, 
speculations  and  rumors— all  run¬ 
ning  straight  up  and  down  the  ver¬ 
tical.  riie  press  has  taken  up  the 
cry.  The  echoes  resound  even  about 
the  ears  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  august  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Old  Stuff  to  Grandmother 

For  all  the  suddenly  swelling  tu¬ 
mult  of  discussion,  verticalization 
in  the  fabric  industry  is  not  a  new 
development.  Fhe  present  interest 
in  it  constitutes  just  one  more  of  a 
series  of  reversals  of  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  decentralized  specialization 
which  grew’  out  of  the  industrial 
age. 

Indeed,  the  first  and  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  integration  was  Grand¬ 
mother,  who  spun  her  own  yarn, 
wove  her  own  cloth,  dyed  it  with 
colors  she  prepared  herself,  and  her¬ 
self  cut  and  sewed  it  into  finished 
garments  and  items  for  the  house¬ 
hold.  “Grandmother”  has  reap¬ 
peared  among  us  today— complete 
with  a  string  of  mills,  finishing 
plants  and  factories,  a  nationally 
publicized  brand  name,  and  a  capi¬ 
talization  fit  to  wear  out  the  zero 
key  of  the  typewriter. 

However,  during  all  the  interven¬ 
ing  period,  experimental  reintegra¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on,  in  one  form 
or  another.  Some  of  these  attempts 
were  inept  and  have  been  aban¬ 
doned;  others,  proving  successful, 
have  endured  as  accepted,  and  now 
commonplace,  features  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Cotton  weavers  were  quick  to 
realize  that  efficient  and  profitable 
operation  of  the  mechanical  loom 
demanded  a  steady  supply  of  uni¬ 
form-quality  varn.  Therefore,  an 


integiaiiun  of  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  processes  gradually  took  place, 
until  in  1940  indepenUeiH  spinning 
mills  made  only  about  une-sevenui 
of  the  cotton  yarn  produced  in  iliis 
country. 

Towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases, 
blankets,  etc.  have  long  been  made 
and  distributed  to  the  retailer  di¬ 
rect,  by  the  mills.  This  has  been 
in  line  with  efficiency.  Looms  ol 
special  width  or  type  are  required 
in  some  cases,  and  the  staple  na¬ 
ture  ol  the  merchandise  has  favored 
large  scale  operation. 

■Some  years  ago,  when  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  depression  spurred  cot¬ 
ton  mills  to  seek  ways  of  reducing 
their  cost  percentages,  a  few  ol  the 
larger  mills  undertook  to  be  their 
own  piece  g<M)ds  converters.  This 
set-up  was  well  suited  to  their  vol¬ 
ume  production  of  staple  prints  and 
plain  colors,  for  which  chain  stores, 
mail  order  companies,  piece  goods 
departments,  and  the  garment  trade 
assured  them  a  mass  market. 

\  number  of  cotton  mills  also 
sought  to  effect  savings  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  marketing  policies  of  their 
products  by  distributing  their  own 
output.  Today  some  such  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  remain  in  existence,  still 
under  one-mill  control. 

An  outstanding  example  of  inte¬ 
gration  is  the  woolen  industry, 
which  has  always  been  operated  on 
this  plan  in  .\merica.  Wool  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  nearly  always  are 
done  in  continuous  operation  in 
one  plant,  and  most  large  mills  also 
dye  and  finish  the  goods  under  their 
ow’n  roofs,  and  maintain  their  own 
sales  organizations.  The  relatively 
staple  position  of  woolens  in  the 
fashion  picture  has  made  mass  pro¬ 
duction  the  rule,  and  verticalization 
the  most  logical  solution. 

New  Causes  for  Integration 

If  integration  is  such  an  old  story, 
then  why  all  the  excitement  about 
the  present  spurt  in  the  process?  Is 
the  situation  basically  any  different 
from  that  of  the  past?  Yes,  in  some 
resjsects  it  is. 

The  reasons  for  it  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  Previously,  integration  usu¬ 
ally  was  inspired  either  by  the  desire 
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to  adiifve  sinuottiei  opeiaiion,  or 
by  a  ntecl  to  curtail  unnecessary 
protluction  costs,  both  ol  which 
were  justified  as  loiig-teriu  aims,  and 
eventually  benefited  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Today,  however,  the  in¬ 
tegration  movement  has  largely  ar¬ 
tificial  and  temporary  causes,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric  industry. 

.\nother  point  of  difference  is  in 
timing.  The  present  consolidation 
accompanies  a  period  of  scarcity 
which  has  thrown  normal  market- 
retailer  and  retailer-consumer  rela¬ 
tionships  entirely  out  of  focus. 

Both  of  these  abnormal  and  tran¬ 
sient  features  ol  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  have  encouraged  rapid  verti¬ 
cal  growth  without  regard  to  the 
more  permanent  conditions  that 
will  hold  in  the  future. 

The  (^ase  for  the  Verticals 
i;  Integration  enthusiasts  point  out 

I  that  with  bigness  comes  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  streamline,  to  regulate 
^  operation,  to  avoid  peaks  and  val- 

f  leys  of  activity,  to  cut  out  waste 

motion  and  waste  time,  and  that  it 
affords  maximum  employment  for 
::  labor  and  equipment  through  in- 

!;  telligent  long  range  planning.  This 
makes  possible  increased  quality  at 
decreased  production  cost. 

Such  advance  planning  also  en¬ 
courages  more  permanent  planning 
and  more  stable  production  on  the 
part  of  cutters.  .\11  this,  they  re¬ 
mind  us,  is  the  basic  stuff  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  ’and  has  proven  its  advan- 
j  tages  beyond  question  in  such  high¬ 
ly  integrated  fields  as  the  automo¬ 
bile  anti  oil  industries. 

Other  lienefits  might  be  logically 
expected.  With  bigness,  it  should 
I  l)e  |)os$ible  to  maintain  fully  staffed 
j  and  expert  research  departments 

such  as  the  individual  small  opera¬ 
tor  cannot  afford— a  factor  which 
i  undoubtedly  will  grow  in  signifi- 
!  cance  as  the  industry  relies  increas- 
j  ingly  upon  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
j  laboratory  for  testing  the  suitability 

of  cloth  constructions  and  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  dyes,  processes,  and 
finishes.  The  larger  company  should 
be  able  to  buy  top  styling  and  de- 
signing  talent,  to  engage  in  broad 
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Stores  and  customers  are  eager  for  style  news  artd  indwiduality  in  fabrics.  How 
much  they  make  of  it  when  they  can  get  it  was  illustrated  by  Lord  &  Taylor's 
Folly  Cove  promotion  last  year,  when  the  store  presented  hand  blocked  prints 
by  New  England  village  craftswomen.  This  was  one  of  several  windows. 


Another  example  of  the  welcome  stores  give  to  design  news  in  fabric  ivas  the 
recent  Macy  tie-up  with  fabrics  designed  by  Peter  Hunt,  previously  famous  for 
furniture  decoration.  This  is  one  of  the  interior  displays. 


consumer  education  programs,  and 
to  advertise  and  promote  on  a  na 
tionwide  scale,  and  through  the 
more  expensive  media  such  as  radio 
and  possibly  television. 

The  president  of  one  major  com¬ 
pany  which  controls  its  products 
from  the  yarn  to  the  delivery  of  the 
finished  garment  to  the  store,  re¬ 


cently  emphasized  that  the  idea  back 
of  his  company’s  program  is  simple 
—to  promote  the  company’s  brand 
name  so  strongly  that  no  retailer 
can  afford  not  to  stock  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Because  creation  of  consumer 
demand  requires  a  dependable 
standard  of  quality,  it  has  teen  held 
necessary  to  bring  all  phases  of 
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ntanulacture  under  one  manage¬ 
ment,  this  executive  explained. 

That  a  dependable  quality  stand¬ 
ard  is  essential  to  the  building  up 
ol  consumer  confidence  in  a  brand 
name  is  incontrovertible.  One- 
management  control  of  all  pro¬ 
cesses  usually  makes  it  easier  to  as¬ 
sure  unvarying  standards,  and  to 
produce  planned  and  balanced  fab¬ 
rics  “engineered”  to  fill  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  the  end  prod¬ 
ucts.  Moreover,  with  complete  in¬ 
tegration  through  to  the  finished 
product,  it  becomes  feasible  to  iron 
out  the  undesirable  discrepancies 
that  often  occur  between  yarn, 
weave,  fabric  design,  finish,  gar¬ 
ment  style,  and  workmanship.  'I'o 
the  customer  a  uniform  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  individual  gar¬ 
ment  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
sustained  standards  associated  with 
a  familiar  trade  name. 

Narrowing  Base  of  Industry 

Not  all  of  the  possibilities  inher¬ 
ent  in  size  are  desirable,  however. 

Fewer  and  larger  industrial  units 
spell  concentrated  power,  and  less 
competition  to  keep  that  power  in 
line.  In  this  respect,  the  problem 
of  integration  in  the  fabric  indus¬ 
try  involves  the  principle  of  our 
entire  national  economy.  During 
recent  years,  considerable  govern¬ 
ment  attention  has  been  trained 
upon  fostering  small  business,  on 
the  theory  that  the  prospterity  and 
continued  development  of  our 
economy  must  rest  on  a  broad  rather 
than  a  narrow  base  of  industrial 
ownership  and  management.  Even 
economists  who  are  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  nation’s  need  of  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  provided 
by  giant  companies,  concur  that  in 
a  democracy  the  concentration  such 
companies  represent  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  diversification  of  many 
tmtsoerous  individual  concerns  of 
small  size. 

How  Big  Is  Too  Big? 

There  is  always  the  danger  that 
large  and  powerful  companies  will 
carry  their  expansion  further  than 
is  desirable.  This  conceivably  could 
happen  in  the  fabric  business.  From 
“precision  control”  of  all  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  stages  and  the  distribution 
to  the  retailer,  it  is  but  a  small  step 
to  various  types  of  “precision  con¬ 
trol”  over  the  retailer  as  well.  For 


Flaming  “Aztec  colors”  in  Mallinson  fabrics  were  the  theme  of  another  Macy 
style  promotion  to  which  the  store  gave  a  block  of  Broadway  windcrws. 


example,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
manufacturer  who  maintains  con¬ 
trol  over  the  goods  from  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  finished  form  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  the  way  the  merchandise 
is  sold,  logical  further  developments 
might  be  special  one-mill  shops  in 
a  store,  or  merchandising  plans  set 
up  ostensibly  to  aid  the  buyer  in 
maintaining  balanced  stocks  with 
minimum  effort.  A  weak  buyer 
might  even  welcome  this  sort  of  pa¬ 
ternalism,  but  as  a  result  of  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  soon  would  find  him¬ 
self  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  his  department 
robbed  of  its  individuality. 

Big-time  name  advertising  is  the 
siren  song  that  lures  many  retailers 
into  working  closely  with  integrated 
companies.  Some  of  the  large  verti¬ 
cals  are  reported  to  be  yielding  al¬ 
ready  to  the  easy  temptation  to 
“throw  their  weight  around”  on  the 
strength  of  their  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  trade  names.  Fabric  scarcity 
is  the  leverage  employed. 

Apparel  manufacturers  complain 
that  such  verticals  are  developing 
the  habit  of  insisting  that  national 
apparel  advertisements  hear  the 
name  of  the  mill  or  its  trademark 
prominently  featured,  instead  of  or 
in  addition  to  manufacturer  or  de¬ 
signer  identification. 

“What  can  we  do?”  they  ask. 
“It’s  give  the  mill  top  billing,  or 
you’re  out  of  luck  on  fabric  de¬ 


liveries.” 

One  of  the  major  woolen  mills, 
whose  nationally  advertised  fabrics 
have  always  been  widely  used  by 
the  apparel  market,  recently  broke 
news  of  a  plan  to  distribute  its  fall 
goods  to  only  20  or  so  selected  cut¬ 
ters.  Each  of  the  apparel  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  purchase  85  |)er 
cent  of  his  wool  yardage  from  that 
mill,  under  the  plan,  and  every  con¬ 
sumer  ad,  whether  that  of  the  cutter 
or  of  a  retailer,  is  to  bear  the  mill 
name.  Carrying  this  tendency  to 
power-control  still  further,  some 
mills  are  reported  even  to  be  dic¬ 
tating  to  cutters  exactly  what  re¬ 
tailers  shall  have  the  finished  gar¬ 
ments,  reputedly  basing  their  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  willingness  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  play  up  the  mill  name  in 
ads  and  promotions.  Even  without 
actual  pressure  being  put  upon  the 
retailer,  the  weight  of  a  mill’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  would  exert  its 
own  influence  upon  him  to  follow 
suit  in  advertising  these  garments. 

perusal  of  recent  retail  ads  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  already  is  the 
case. 

The  Little  Fellow’s  Prospects 

Mass  production  is  geared  to  mass 
distribution.  Will  verticalized  mills 
continue  to  serve  the  smaller  cuttei 
and  the  smaller  independent  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  same  way  as  converters 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Harvard  Study  Finds  Expenses  Up, 
Gross  Margin  Down  for  1945 

By  Malcolm  1*.  McNair,  ' 

Projessor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


The  uniuial  Harvard  depart¬ 
ment  store  study  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
l)ast‘d  on  reports  ol  488  stores  with 
total  sales  of  $2,600,000,000,  approx¬ 
imately  33%  ot  the  total  department 
store  business  ol  the  United  States, 
shows  that  in  spite  oi  a  substantial 
sales  increase  in  1945  department 
stores  j'etierally  tlid  not  enhance 
their  prolit  percentages  in  compari- 
soti  with  1944.  In  spite  of  a  sales  in- 
( tease  of  1  the  cxpetise  rate  ad- 
\attced  slightly  from  the  low  jxritit 
touched  itt  1944,  the  gross  margin 
rate  c«>titinued  to  exhibit  the  declitt- 
iitg  tendetu  ies  which  liave  beeti  evi¬ 
denced  since  1942,  and  the  net  busi¬ 
ness  profit  before  taxes  cottsecjitetitly 
showed  a  decrease  itt  percetitages  of 
sales  for  the  first  year  since  1938. 

Merchandising  Results 

Gross  margin  in  1945  was  37.6% 
as  compared  with  37.9%  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  total  expense  was  27.6% 
as  compared  with  27.2%„  and  final 
net  profit  before  taxes,  after  adjust¬ 
ment  for  interest  earned  and  other 
income,  was  1 1.5%  as  against  12.3%. 

As  in  1944  the  federal  taxes  on  in¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  represented 
next  to  payroll  the  largest  single 
category  of  department  store  outlay, 
amounting  to  7.9%  of  sales,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  25  cents  out  of  each 
average  sales  transaction.  The  final 
profit  after  taxes  on  income  was 
3.6%  of  sales,  the  same  as  in  1944, 
and  slightly  lower  than  figures  for 
ihc'  preceding  four  years. 

The  rate  of  stock-turn  was  notice- 
ahiv  higher  in  1945  than  in  1944. 
The  increase  was  particularly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  larger  stores. 

Merchandise  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  |)ercentage  of  sales  turned 
up  in  1945  for  the  first  time  since 
1940,  though  remaining  at  a  far  low¬ 
er  level  percentage  than  in  prewar 
vears.  Total  retail  reductions,  in¬ 
cluding  markdowns,  employee  dis¬ 
counts,  and  stock  shortages  also  reg¬ 
istered  a  small  increase  in  1945;  and 


it  was  this  increase  as  well  as  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  initial  markup  rate  which 
accounted  for  the  decline  in  gross 
margin  percentages. 

Transactions  and  Volume 

The  number  of  sales  transactions 
in  1945  continued  to  increase,  but 
not  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  in  1944  and 
1943.  riie  increase  in  the  si/e  of  the 
aterage  transaction  (i.c.,  the  dollar 
t  aliie)  was  considerably  shar|x-r  in 
1945  than  in  the  two  preceditig 
years,  and  was  also  at  a  noticeably 
mcjie  rapid  rate  than  the  achance 
in  the  number  of  transactions.  At 
the  same  time  the  total  expense  |xt 
transaction  exhibited  an  even  more 
rapid  advance.  It  was  the  interat- 
lioit  of  these  three  factors  which  j)ro- 
duced  the  slight  increase  in  the  total 
exj)ense  j>ercentage,  an  increase 
which  halted  the  unbroken  decline 
of  department  store  total  expense 
|)ercentages  extending  back  through 
the  year  1939.  The  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  average  transaction 
and  the  increase  in  the  dollar  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  Imth  reflect 
the  inflationary  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  1945;  the  size  of  the  average 
sale  increased  from  .S3.02  to  S3. 30. 
It  was  somewhat  reassuring  that 
the  number  of  transactions  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  1945  even 
though  at  a  slower  pace:  4.7%  as 
against  6.3%  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1945  cash  sales  plus  COD  sales 
amounted  to  61%  of  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  as  contrasted  with 
the  prewar  situation,  tvhen  in  19.39 
cash  and  COD  sales  together 
amounted  to  13%,  of  the  total.  Al¬ 
though  regular  charge  sales  slip|M*d 
from  36.1%,  of  the  total  in  1944  to 
35.7%,  in  1945,  installment  sales 
moved  up  slightly,  from  3.2%,  to 
3.4%,.  It  seems  probable  that  1945 
witnessed  the  peak  of  the  tendency 
for  cash  sales  to  replace  charge  sales 
in  department  stores. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  during 
some  of  the  war  years  the  largest  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  volume  appeared  in 
department  stores  with  sales  of 


aljove  two  million  dollars  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  smaller  stores.  In  the 
lormer  group  sales  increases  ran 
from  10%  to  12%  as  against  in- 
( leases  of  only  5®'y  or  6%  in  stores 
with  sales  under  .$2,000, 0(K).  Over 
the  jK’riod  since  1939  the  dollar  sales 
\olume  of  department  stores  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  approxi¬ 
mately  100%.  riie  average  increase 
in  the  nuinlKT  of  sales  transactions, 
however,  for  stores  reporting  to 
Harvard,  was  about  33%,  over  this 
|K.*riod,  while  the  size  of  the  average 
sale  increased  50*^^. 

Cienerally  speaking,  basement 
sales  did  not  increase  so  much  in 
1945  over  1944  as  did  main  store 
sales,  thus  continuing  a  trend  which 
has  Ijcen  in  evidence  since  1942.  In 
main  store  sales,  home  furnishings 
gained  slightly  in  1945  and  piece 
gocxls  and  domestics  declined  a  little 
in  proportion  to  the  total.  There 
was  a  very  slight  increase  in  propor¬ 
tionate  sales  of  men’s  and  lx)ys’ 
c  lothing  and  furnishings,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  Iteen  greater 
if  gcMxls  could  have  lK.*en  obtained. 

Groups  with  Best  Results 

The  highest  gross  margin  figures 
appeared  for  the  stores  with  sales  be¬ 
tween  $2,000,000  and  $35,000,000. 
For  the  stores  with  sales  above 
$35,000,000  the  higher  proportion 
of  basement  sales  tended  to  lower 
the  gross  margin  percentage  slightly. 

Profits  Ijefore  taxes  were  highest 
for  one  of  the  groups  of  small  stores, 
that  with  sales  Ix^tween  $1.50,000 
and  $3(M).(KM),  namely  1 3.6%,  of  sales, 
rite  low  figure,  10.85%,  of  sales,  ap- 
|K*ared  for  the  group  with  sales  1k*- 
iween  $1,(M)0,0<M)  and  $2,000,000; 
and  the  next  lowest  figure,  11%,  of 
sales,  characterized  the  ojK'iations 
of  the  stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000 
to  .$35,000,000  and  those  with  sales 
of  $35,000,000  up.  It  is  significant 
that  profits  before  taxes  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  net  worth  were  almost  uni¬ 
formly  lower  in  1945  than  in  1944. 

With  resp)ect  to  final  profits  after 
taxes  it  was  very  clear  that  small 
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stores,  with  sales  up  to  $500,000, 
made  a  considerably  better  showing 
than  did  the  large  stores.  The  low¬ 
est  final  profit  percentage,  3.3%  ol 
net  sales,  app>eared  for  the  stores 
with  sales  of  $35,000,000  or  more. 
The  fact  that  out  of  the  total  federal 
taxes  paid  the  excess  profits  taxes 
usually  amounted  to  more  than 
80%  gives  a  definite  indication  of 
potentially  large  final  net  earnings 
for  department  stores  in  1946  de¬ 
spite  possible  adverse  trends  in  Imth 
gross  margin  rates  and  expense  per¬ 
centages. 

The  total  expense  rate  was  low¬ 
est  for  very  small  stores,  22.5% 
for  stores  with  sales  of  less  than 
$150,000.  From  $1,000,000  to  over 
$35,000,000  in  volume,  however, 
there  was  notable  similarity  in  ex¬ 
pense  percentages,  all  averages  run¬ 
ning  between  27%  and  28.5%  of  net 
sales.  The  figure  for  the  very  largest 
stores,  those  with  $35,000,000  or 
more,  was  27.4%. 

(It  should  be  explained  that  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  this  year  modified  its  proced¬ 
ure  in  charging  interest  on  owned 
capital,  using  lower  rates  of  interest 
more  in  keeping  with  current  bank¬ 
ing  and  financial  conditions.  This 
change  reduced  the  total  expense 
percentages  by  amounts  ranging 
from  ^  of  1%  to  ll4%  ot  sales,  the 
differences  appearing  both  in  the  in¬ 
terest  figure  and  in  the  real  estate 
cost  figure.  The  effects  of  this 
change  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
making  any  comparisons  with  pre¬ 
vious  department  store  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.) 

Payroll  Up  for  All 

Generally  speaking,  it  was  the 
payroll  classification  which  caused 
all  of  the  advance  in  the  expense 
rate  in  1945.  The  payroll  expense 
rate  was  higher  than  for  1944  for 
every  classification  of  stores  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  smallest.  Real 
estate  costs,  generally  speaking,  ex¬ 
hibited  little  change;  the  highest 
percentages  appeared  for  the  stores 
with  sales  volume  between  $300,000 
and  $4,000,000;  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  that  range  the  real  estate  cost 
percentages  were  lower.  Total  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  manifested  little 
change  from  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  a  slight  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  for  radio  advertising  to  in¬ 
crease  its  proportion  of  total  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Training  in  operation  of  the  netv  sales  registers  began  in  June. 


A  r  Macy’s,  New  York,  where  the 
handling  of  Depositor’s  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Cash-Time  sales  former¬ 
ly  involved  13  steps  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  transaction  by  the  sales¬ 
clerks,  recent  introduction  of  an 
improved  system  has  cut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  steps  to  five. 

New  registers  have  been  installed 
which  handle  all  transactions  except 
C.O.D.’s.  No  tally  is  kept  by  the 
salesclerks,  all  sales  being  recorded 
on  the  register  tapes.  The  system 
improves  customer  service  by  speed¬ 
ing  up  noncash  sales,  and  leads  to 
overall  simplification  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  procedures. 

For  non-cash  transactions  an  all- 
original  salescheck  is  used,  on  which 
the  clerk  fills  in  merchandise  de¬ 
scription,  amount  of  sales  and  DT 
or  CT  number.  The  customer  signs 
her  name  and  address  and  the  check 
is  inserted  in  the  register.  In  ring¬ 
ing  up  the  sale  the  cash  drawer  does 
not  open  as  in  a  cash  sale,  but  the 
date,  transaction  number,  type  of 
transaction,  clerk  number  and 
amount  are  recorded  automatically. 
According  to  store  officials  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  addition  to  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  service  clarifies  the  inventory 
picture  by  eliminating  former  diffi¬ 
culties  resulting  from  the  use  of 
wrong  department  book  and  wrong 
number  on  blank  books,  and  per¬ 
mits  a  more  simplified  audit  and 
control  over  saleschecks. 

The  new  method  for  handling 
sales  is  the  result  of  the  combined 


efforts  of  Macy’s  Methods  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Department  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Conver¬ 
sion  work  is  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  to  have  all  regis¬ 
ters  in  the  Herald  .Square  and  Park- 
chester  stores  altered  to  handle  the 
new  procedure  before  the  coming 
Christmas  season,  while  an  entirely 
new  register  is  now  in  construction 
for  installation  in  the  Macy’s-Jamai- 
ca  store.  More  than  a  year  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  system  in  its  ac¬ 
cepted  form.  Individual  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  project  has  been 
given  to  Mrs.  Mary  Reinhardt,  of 
the  Macy’s  Method  Department, 
and  Burchard  L.  Stewart  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Department  Store  Di¬ 
vision. 

Store  wide  training  on  the  new 
sales  register  has  begun  for  all  floor 
operating  supervisors,  service  super- 
s’isors  and  salespeople  and  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  conversion.  All  restrain¬ 
ing  is  being  done  on  one  floor  to 
insure  uniformity  of  instruction  and 
to  provide  a  refresher  note  on  serv¬ 
ice.  Current  schedule  calls  for  the 
training  of  an  average  of  650  em¬ 
ployees  a  month  with  all  training 
to  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
November.  Under  this  schedule  the 
conversion  of  the  registers  and  the 
retraining  of  employees  should 
dovetail  upon  the  eve  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush,  and  the  system  be  set  for 
the  acid  test  of  service  speedup. 
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George  L.  Steams,  president  of  L.  L. 
Stearns  &  Soru,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  with 
Robert  Seidel,  vice-president  of  the  W. 
T.  Grant  Co. 


Lew  Hahn  and  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  drink  to  a  joint  achievement  and  the 
latest  milestone  in  NRDGA’s  thirty -five  year  history. 


HOUSEWARMING 


ON  JUNE  20  they  screwed  the  last  doorknob  in 
place  in  the  NRDCiA’s  new  home,  and  on  June  21 
Imndreds  of  members  and  friends  came  in  to  have 
a  look.  The  mint  juleps  were  very  good,  and  the 
big  new'  meeting  room  on  the  third  Hoor  the  per¬ 
fect  place  for  a  party.  Staff  members  took  the 
guests  on  conducted  tours  of  tlie  building.  Ttiey 
demanded  and  got  high  praise  for  the  long  vistas 
of  spacious  offices,  the  modern  color  schemes,  the 
glass-fronted  white-and-silver  lobby  and  the  tiny 
elevator  witfi  walls  of  peacock  blue.  If  they  were 
sufficiently  docile,  visitors  found  themselves  con¬ 
voyed  to  the  roof  and  there  required  to  imagine 
the  way  it  would  soon  look  when  properly  floored 
and  supplied  with  awnings,  outdoor  furniture,  and 
shrubbery. 

Work  on  the  building,  purchased  a  year  ago,  be¬ 
gan  late  in  1945,  and  although  it  was  a  major  re¬ 
modeling  job  enough  of  it  had  been  completed  to 
permit  the  Association  to  move  into  it  on  May  1. 
Now  that  the  last  painter  and  carpenter  have  left 
the  last  office,  the  next  step  will  be  to  modernize 
the  building’s  exterior.  One  day,  with  the  help  of 
a  better  supply  and  labor  situation,  it  will  be  in 
proper  harmony  with  the  well-lighted,  efficiently 
organized  offices  within.  Meanwhile,  the  purpose 
of  the  new  building  has  been  fully  achieved.  The 
steadily  expanding  activities  of  the  Association  are 
properly  housed.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  rent 
hotel  space  for  any  meeting  larger  tfian  25  people. 
.\nd  it  has  been  jxissible  to  hire  the  additional  help 
that  the  divisions  have  long  needed  but  have  had 
to  do  without  fiecause  there  was  not  room  for  ex¬ 
tra  people. 


/ 


/ 


Alvin  Dodd,  president  of  the  American  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Beardsley  Ruml,  and  A.  J,  Schuel,  vice  president  of 
Bonwit  Teller. 


Hahn  ir  Hahn — the  general  manager,  with  Dane  Hahn,  who 
recently  joined  the  Association  as  director  of  the  Veteran 
Advisiny  Service. 


/ 


Incentive  Plans  to  Increase  Efficiency 

By  J.  J.  Thursh, 

Vice-President  and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc. 


Incentive  compensation  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  problem  ol 
low  individual  production.  Mr. 
Thursh  defines  the  nature  ol'  a 
workable  group  plan,  the  only 
practical  type,  he  believes,  for 
department  store  use. 

^INCE  V-J  Day,  production  per 
man-hour  has  been  dropping 
steadily  in  many  branches  of 
our  economy  at  a  rate  which  is  little 
short  of  alarming.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  problem 
facing  commerce  and  industry  to¬ 
day.  Unless  this  destructive  trend 
is  checked  in  the  near  future,  a 
drop  in  our  living  standards  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

During  the  last  four  years,  we 
retailers  have  enjoyed  a  level  of 
prosperity  which  exceeds  anything 
we  ever  dreamed  was  possible.  Sales 
have  sky-rocketed  to  unprecedented 
heights,  and  the  expense  ratio  has 
dropped  steadily.  There  have  been 
resulting  increases  in  operating 
profits,  comparatively  large  in¬ 
creases  in  relation  to  prewar  stand¬ 
ards.  Our  economists  tell  us  that 
we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  an 
era  of  prosperity  compared  to  which 
even  our  wartime  performance  will 
seem  small.  What  have  we  got  to 
worry  about?  Even  though  produc¬ 
tion  per  man-hour  is  going  down, 
our  sales  are  going  up  by  leaps  and 
lx)unds  and  so  are  our  profits!  So 
who  cares? 

A  little  sober  thought  will  bring 
to  light  the  soft  spots  which  exist 
already  and  which  are  bound  to 
grow  rapidly  to  the  point  where  they 
can  undermine  our  entire  structure 
—unless  we  act  now!  Let  us  examine 
some  of  these  soft  spots  and  try  to 
evaluate  the  possible  consetpieiues. 
of  our  neglecting  them. 

If  we  analyze  our  sales  increase, 
what  do  we  find?  Using  the  year 
1940  as  a  base,  we  discover  that  by 

An  address  before  the  June  18  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  in 
Chicago. 


lar  the  largest  single  factor  respon¬ 
sible  is  the  increase  in  the  average 
gross  sale.  By  comparison,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  physical  volume,  whit  h  we 
tall  transactions,  seems  relatively 
putty.  How  many  of  us  realize  that 
this  increase  itt  average  sale  cott- 
iributed  matiy  titties  more  than  any 
other  factor,  to  the  important  re¬ 
duction  in  expense  ratio  which  we 
are  enjoying?  If  you  have  any 
doubts  regarding  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  multiply  your  1945  trans¬ 
actions  by  your  1940  average  sale 
and  then  relate  your  1945  expense 
dollars  to  this  revised  sales  figure, 
rite  results  will  shock  you!  If  you 
want  another  shock,  compare  the 
1945  expense  cost  per  transaction 
with  1940’s,  ami  see  what  live  sluti  t 
years  have  done  to  you.  . 

Too  few  of  us  have  studied  the 
relationship  between  the  expense 
latio  and  the  jnice  level.  The  two 
factors  are  tied  together  inseparably. 
In  fact,  the  level  of  prices  exerts 
more  influence  on  both  our  sales 
and  our  exjtense  ratios  th:ui  all 
other  factors  combined. 

Future  of  Gross  Margins 

This  leads  us  to  our  next  tptes- 
tion.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to 
our  average  sale  in  the  foreseeable 
future?  It  is  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that,  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  de¬ 
cline  from  present  levels.  If  any¬ 
thing,  they  will  likely  go  higher. 
But  what  will  happen  when  the 
supply  of  consumer  gcMnls  about 
balances  demand?  To  contend  that 
there  will  be  no  decline  from  the 
jjresent  level  of  prices  is  to  say  that, 
in  terms  of  technological  and 
scientific  progress,  we  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  go!  Does  anyone  here 
believe  we  have  rq,ached  the  end  of 
that  road?  Our  engineers  and 
scientists  tell  us  just  the  reverse. 
I’hey  have  the  unshakable  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  greater  part  of  scientific 
progress  by  far,  still  lies  ahead  of  us. 
This  being  true,  it  is  inevitable 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  level  of 
prices  will  tend  downward. 

Still  another  shock  awaits  us  if 
we  recast  our  current  profit  and  loss 


siatemenls  on  the  basis  of  a  15  per 
cent  or  20  per  cent  decline  in  aver¬ 
age  sale  and,  in  addition,  adjust  lor 
a  return  of  services  to  prewar  levels. 
Try  it,  and  see  what  happens  to 
your  expense  and  profit  ratios! 

Little  Leeway  for  Expense  Rise 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  “break-even” 
point.  In  retailing  that  is  the  point 
at  which  our  sales  volume  throws  oil 
just  enough  gross  margin  dollars  to 
(over  all  exj)enses.  I'o  get  a  clear 
|)icture  ol  the  road  that  lies  ahead, 
(ompare  your  1940  “break-even” 
point  with  that  for  1945— and,  in 
the  process— hold  on  to  your  hat! 

'I'lie  “break-even  point”  in  retail¬ 
ing  in  normal  times  is  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  actual  sales  than  in 
any  other  industry,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  public  utilities. 
This  condition  is  brought  about  by 
the  nature  of  our  business.  We  are 
Kxpiired  to  maintain  huge  plants 
and  huge  stocks  of  goods  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consum¬ 
er.  We  must  stand  ready  at  all  times 
to  serve  them  when  they  choose  to 
be  served.  Ottr  range  of  flexibility 
between  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  om 
sales  voltime  is  strictly  limited.  We 
(  annot  close  down  one-half  or  three- 
(piarters  of  our  plant  during  slack 
periods,  as  mantilacturers  cati  do. 
Perhaps,  some  day,  department 
stores  will  be  designed  in  such  a 
manner  that  much  greater  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  |)hysical  plant  will  be  possible. 

■  Vs  things  stand  now,  we  are  “stuck” 
with  a  very  high  “break-even  point.” 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  pio- 
dtice  the  additional  things  which 
make  for  a  higher  fix  ing  standard, 
within  the  framework  of  a  free, 
capitalistic  economy,  and  that  is  by 
ati  increase  in  productivity  per 
man-hour.  Yet  we  cannot  dodge  the 
stark  reality  that  productivity  per 
man-hour  is  tending  downward 
steadily  in  many  branches  of  our 
economy. 

The  fundamental  tptestions  we 
must  ask  ourselves  and  find  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  to  are: 

(1)  Is  there  no  common  ground 
upon  w'hich  mangement  and  work- 
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Controllers  Elect  New  Officers 


J.  J.  Thursh.  nmly  elected  I'ice-chairman  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  R.  L. 
Combs,  (hairman.  and  Wnlden  P.  Hobbs,  secretary-treasurer. 


Members  of  the  Cxintrollers’  Confess  elected  the  following  officers 
during  their  June  meeting  in  Chicago:  Chairman,  R.  L.  Combs.  Broadway 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  First  Vice-(^hairman.  E.  M.  BrcK'k, 
Lord’s,  Evanston,  Ill.;  Second  Vice-C^hairman,  J.  J.  Thursh,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
(x)..  Inc.,  New  York;  Secretars'-Treasurer,  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  (xmsolidated 
Dr\’  Goods  Cx).,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Directors-at-large  are  the  following;  J.  R.  Allen,  E.  M.  Scarbrough  Sc 
Sons.  Austin.  Texas;  J.  F.  Bemoudy,  Scruggs-Vanderv<M»rt-Barney,  Inc., 
St.  Louis;  J.  H.  C^hamberlain.  Crowley,  Milner  Sc  Cjo.,  Detroit;  R.  A.  Filske, 
Gimbel  Bros..  Philadelphia;  Carl  Gengler,  T.  A.  Chapman  Co..  Milwau¬ 
kee;  J.  F.  Hayward,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  L.  D,  Hemphill,  Chas.  ,A. 
Stevens  Sc  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  C.  Hogueland,  Harzfeld’s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
£.  W.  Munsell,  Flint  Sc  Kent,  Buffalo;  T.  H.  Sandford,  0’Cx>nnor,  Moffatt 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston;  A.  J. 
Schuel,  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.,  New  York;  A.  P.  Sonneman,  The  Daniels  & 
Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver;  D.  L.  Valentine,  The  John  Gerber  Cx>.,  Mem¬ 
phis;  S.  B.  Walker,  The  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  R.  R. 
Whitely,  Mabley  Sc  C^arew’,  Cincinnati. 

The  following  local  group  representatives  were  chosen;  Mortimer 
Goldsmith,  Levy  Bros„  Louisville;  Paul  A.  Barkmeier,  Marshall  Field  Sc 
Cx».,  Chicago;  .4.  W.  Wray,  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit;  V.  C.  A.  Bitter, 
Peck  Sc  Peck,  New  York;  Bernard  L.  Brown,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.,C.;  Donald  C.  Mills,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Merrit  L. 
Owen,  Charles  F.  Berg,  Inc.,  Portland;  Charles  Stewart,  City  of  Paris  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  San  Francisco;  J.  F.  Bishop,  Walker’s,  Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Thomas  Pearce,  The  Emporium  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul;  Ernest  Oates,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &:  Cx>..  Milwaukee. 


ers  can  meet? 

(2)  Is  tlteie  no  lormulu  wliich 
will  work  to  our  mutual  advantage? 
The  conviction  that  there  is  such 
common  ground,  and  there  is  such 
a  formula,  is  the  basis  for  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

Our  first  step  is  to  define  just  what 
we  mean  bv  an  “incentive”.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  presentation,  an  in¬ 
centive  may  be  defined  as  follows; 

An  incentive  is  a  pavment  to  a 


worker  ol  extra  (ompensation  for 
plus  effort. 

Before  we  (;i;i  itlcntilv  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  worker’s  total  effort  which 
is  “plus”,  we  must  establish  first 
what  we  recognize  as  a  normal  per¬ 
formance.  One  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  aspects  of  incentive  compen¬ 
sation  is  the  determination  of  what 
(onstitutes  normal  performance. 
I’nfortunatelv,  there  is  no  rule  of 
thumb  that  lan  lie  applied  gener¬ 


ally.  Each  type  ol  work  has  its  ovvii 
"pai”  which  must  be  determined 
independently. 

However,  there  is  one  broad  as¬ 
pect  ol  this  question  which,  it  is  lie- 
lieved,  is  the  major  impediment  to 
;i  wider  use  ot  incentive  compensa¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  hard  we  try, 
a  portion  of  the  workers  whom  we 
desire  to  include  in  an  incentive 
plan,  will  perform  at  levels  which 
are  considerably  higher  than  a  fair 
par.  .So  that,  were  we  to  install  an 
incentive  jdan,  this  portion  would 
in  effect  be  getting  a  “free  ride”. 
In  our  efforts  to  minimize  this  free 
ride,  we  tend  to  set  standards  so 
high  that  the  major  gcxid  we  could 
derive  from  an  incentive  plan  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  W’e  have  permitted  this 
factor  to  impede  the  progress  of  in¬ 
centive  conifiensation  because  we 
have  failed  to  analyze  carefully  the 
objectives  of  such  a  plan. 

To  liegin  with,  we  know  that  our 
premium  workers  are  relatively 
scarce.  They  rarely  exceed  one-third 
of  the  working  force  of  any  segment 
ol  our  store.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  one-third  would  get  what 
amounts  to  a  free  ride.  However, 
this  shoidd  not  deter  us  from  install¬ 
ing  an  incentive  plan  so  long  as  the 
potential  increase  in  the  prcKluc- 
tiv  itv  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  is 
more  than  enough  to  offset  the  cost 
of  this  free  ride.  Our  primary  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  get  the  “lower”  two- 
thirds  to  produce  at  a  rate  which 
will  enable  oil  our  workers  to  earn 
more  monev  and  at  the  same  time 
V  ield  a  plus  to  management.  A  clear 
understanding  of  this  basic  princi¬ 
ple  shoidd  go  a  long  way  towards 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


£.  M.  Brock,  newly  elected  first  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
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The  Year  Ahead  for  Retailing 

By  Robert  C.  Shook, 

Director  of  Research,  International  Statistical  Bureau 


Here  are  the  chief  points  in  Mr.  Shook’s  analysis  of  the 
course  of  economic  events  in  the  next  six  to  12  months, 
and  the  way  they  will  affect  retailing: 

1.  The  peak  of  the  present  price  cycle  and  inventory 
replacement  boom  will  probably  come  in  1947. 

2.  There  is  at  least  a  good  chance  that  a  consumer 
buying  strike  will  climax  the  present  advarwe. 

3.  The  first  quarter  of  next  year  will  provide  an 
important  test  of  the  consumer’s  attitude. 

4.  Drastic  changes  in  price-quality  relations  will 
occur  during  the  transition  period. 

5.  Dollar  sales  will  continue  high  for  several  years 
after  this  transition,  with  competition  intense. 


SOME  time  in  the  future,  prob¬ 
ably  in  1947,  retailers  will  have 
to  go  through  a  period  of 
change.  This  change  will  be  from 
previous  conditions  that  were  very 
favorable  to  retailers,  to  new  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  be  different  but  will 
still  be  quite  favorable.  It  may 
sound  to  you  like  a  paradox,  to  talk 
of  a  change  from  something  good  to 
something  good.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  it  isn’t. 

I  know  that  all  of  you ’have  had 
your  daily  problems.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  has  required  no  great 
genius  for  the  average  department 
store  to  achieve  high  sales  volume 
and  profit  throughout  the  war  peri¬ 
od,  right  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Conditions,  in  short,  have  beeti  very 
favorable. 

What  about  the  future,  the  post- 
reconversion  period?  Retail  sales 
and  business  activity  will  continue 
high  during  a  post-reconversion 
period  lasting  for  several  vears.  In 
short,  after  the  present  inventory 
replacement  boom  and  whatever  re¬ 
action  follows  it  are  completed,  con¬ 
ditions  will  again  be  favorable  to 
retailers. 

But  at  that  point  the  similaritv 
between  the  two  periods  ends.  In 

An  address  before  the  June  17  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  in 
Chicago. 


the  early  jjeriod,  retailers  could 
hardly  help  having  large  sales  and 
making  large  profits.  In  the  later 
period,  retailers  will  find  that  their 
profits  once  again  will  depend  on 
real  merchandising  ability.  Retail¬ 
ers  will  have  to  handle  a  much 
larger  physical  volume  of  goods  to 
achieve  the  same  dollar  totals. 

This  implies: 

1.  That  buyers  will  again  hate 
to  become  buyers  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  They  will  have  to  stop 
merely  signing  orders  and  accepting 
allotments.  Thev  will  have  to  select 
merchandise  to  meet  the  price  and 
qualitv  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

2.  That  effective  promotion  and 
advertising  will  again  be  necessary 
to  sell  goods  in  a  highly  competitive 
market. 

3.  That  costs,  particularly  selling 
costs,  will  increase  sharplv  as  the 
phvsical  volume  of  goods  increases. 
Retailers  will  ha\e  to  study  everv 
element  of  their  store  layout,  mer¬ 
chandise  handling  and  selling  meth¬ 
ods.  if  thev  are  to  handle  the  large 
unit  volume  at  a  profit  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market. 

A  large  supplv  of  consumer  goods 
is  being  produced  right  now.  The 
supplv  will  be  still  greater  bv  the 
end  of  the  vear.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  public  however  much  it 


wants  this  supply,  will. not  be  able 
to  al)sorl)  it  at  the  current  price 
level.  The  time  is  coming  when 
many  retailers  will  be  liquidating 
heavy  stocks  of  undesirable  mer¬ 
chandise,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  compelled  to  buy  new  merchan¬ 
dise-better  styled,  of  better  quality, 
at  a  lower  price. 

riiat  is  what  I  mean  by  the  tran¬ 
sition  jjeriod  —  a  sudden,  major 
change  in  existing  price-qualitv  re¬ 
lations. 

It  may  seem  banal  to  point  out 
that  the  supply  of  some  items  will 
catch  up  with  demand  much  earlier 
than  others.  Many  people  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  manufacturers  will  be^n 
to  restore  quality  as  soon  as  this  oc¬ 
curs.  Many  people  believe  that  re¬ 
tailers,  in  view  of  their  present 
heavy  commitment  position,  will  be¬ 
come  more  selective  and  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  buying. 

These  people  hope  that  the  tran¬ 
sition  will  be  a  gradual  one.  that  one 
item  at  a  time  will  complete  its  own 
readjustment,  that  the  shock  to  the 
wholesale  markets  and  to  retail  sales 
will  be  minor.  I  hope  it  works  out 
that  wav.  but  I  have  learned  not  to 
accept  favorable  prospects  on  mere 
faith.  Many  current  developments 
point  to  a  repetition  of  1920-1921. 

Major  Shocks  Probable 

The  first  of  these  is  the  high  level 
of  current  demands.  This  puts  pres¬ 
sure  on  retailers  to  assure  themselves 
of  an  adequate  merchandise  supply. 

The  second  factor  is  the  strong 
position  of  sellers.  It  also  involves 
the  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and 
the  general  willingness  to  accumu¬ 
late  inventories. 

A  third  factor  is  the  marked  dis¬ 
tortion  of  distribution  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  level,  |)articularly  in  textile  ap¬ 
parel  lines.  These  distortions  in¬ 
volve  mill  integrations  and  various 
sorts  of  tie-ins,  which  conceal  from 
many  buyers  the  actual  increase  in 
supply  that  has  already  occurred. 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  relative  in¬ 
experience  of  many  buyers.  There 
is  a  steadv  mortalitv  rate  in  anv  pro¬ 
fession,  and  retailers  during  the  war 
vears  had  to  recruit  new  buvers  and 
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Biggest  Appliance  Store  in  the  World 


lu  iiain  them  in  waitiinc  selleii>’ 
markets.  Many  ol  the  buyers  that 
are  coining  into  today’s  markets  are 
wartiine  products,  who  liave  never 
done  anything  but  sign  ordei  s.  I'lns 
is  not  their  iault;  but  tlie  tact  re¬ 
mains  that  they  iiave  sitnply  had  no 
exix-rience  witli  periods  in  which 
the  buyer  could  bargain  witli  tlie 
seller:  in  which  the  buyer  selected 
the  merchandise  he  wanted  and  or¬ 
dered  it  lor  delivery  when  he  wanted 
to  receive  it. 

A  litial  lactor  involves  the  inti  t- 
cate  [)crsonal  relationship  lietween 
department  store  managemetit  and 
its  merchandising  personnel.  Buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandisers  as  a  group 
are  not  analytically  minded  or 
economically  trained.  If  they  were 
they  probably  would  be  very  pcKrr 
merchandise  people.  They  are  a 
group  of  merchandise-minded  peo¬ 
ple,  who  think  mainly  in  terms  of 
selling  goods  rather  than  of  buying 
them,  who  are  alert  to  competition 
at  their  own  level,  and  who  take 
great  pride  in  the  sales  performance 
of  their  own  departments. 

Theoretically,  it  sounds  all  right 
to  say  that  department  store  man¬ 
agement,  when  it  becomes  disturbed 
about  the  level  of  its  inventories,  or 
the  volume  of  its  outstanding  com¬ 
mitments,  or  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  the  store  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  can  put  on  the  brakes.  .\s  a 
practical  matter,  however,  if  it  puts 
on  the  brakes  too  hard  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good:  it  may  ruin 
the  morale  of  its  entire  merchandis¬ 
ing  staff. 

On  a  practical  basis,  therefore,  de¬ 
partment  store  management  cannot 
immediately  reverse  its  liberal  buy- 
(Cnntinued  on  pafie  14) 


£MONS  I  R.VnON  is  the  sell- 
ing  ke\  word  in  the  block-long 
electric  appliance  store  opened  by 
the  May  C>o.  of  Los  .\ngeles  on  June 
24.  riie  largest  store  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  it  carries  12  different 
brands  and  is  also  the  most  thor¬ 
oughgoing  example  to  date  of  the 
trend  to  “visual”  construction  which 
turns  the  whole  building  into  a 
showcase. 

I’wehe  complete  kitchens  and, 
one  bathroom  are  on  display,  with 
every  jriece  ol  equipment  wired  for 
demonstration  so  that  the  customer 
can  try  it  for  herself,  riie  setup 
includes  a  Glass  Installation  Center, 
a  cooperative  venture  of  the  May 
Go.  and  Libljey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Go.  This  shows  a  kitchen-dining 
room,  an  indoor-outdoor  dining 
room  and  dining  terrace  and  a  bath¬ 
room.  The  Center  will  design  and 
supply  complete  installations  of  glass 
for  walls,  mirrored  doors  and  fire¬ 
places  and  prefabricated  windows. 

Explaining  the  store’s  decision  to 
set  up  a  separate  unit  for  appliance 
merchandising,  Joseph  Strauch,  of 
the  May  Co.  Home  Furnishing  Di¬ 
vision,  said: 

“The  first  reason  for  the  new  store 
was  the  simple  necessity  for  space  in 
which  to  show'  merchandise.  When 
appliances  disap|>eared  because  of 
the  war,  their  space  was  absorbed 
by  other  departments  which  grew 
during  the  war.  Their  growth  has 
been  so  substantial  that  they  could 
not  be  dislodged  even  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  tremendous  new’  business. 

“The  basic  appeal  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  its  variety.  In  the 
toilet  goods  department,  for  in¬ 


stance,  national  brands  aie  shown 
side  by  side,  and  quite  successfully 
too.  U'hy  not  employ  the  same 
principle  in  appliances? 

“Before  the  war,  department 
stores  limited  the  number  of  lines 
they  exhibited,  carried  practically 
no  stock,  and  depended  on  the  local 
distributor  to  fill  their  orders.  Most 
stores  carried  a  major  line,  a  lower 
priced  line,  and  |Jossibiy  a  private 
label  line.  Franchises  were  based  on 
this  setup. 

“Since  the  .May  Go.’s  new  appli¬ 
ance  store  is  a  sharp  break  with  this 
tradition,  what  is  its  future?  It  is  a 
natural  conclusion  that  in  the  future 
some  lines  will  sell  less  favorably 
than  others.  VV'hen  that  time  comes, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  sales  are  slipping  to 
improve  his  merchandise  in  order  to 
lie  competitive.  Customers  will 
have  an  easy  method  of  comparison, 
and  merchandise  which  lacks  inter¬ 
est  will  have  to  t>e  eliminated. 

“Most  manufacturers  have  broad¬ 
ened  their  appeal  by  presenting 
complete  kitchens.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  model  rooms  to  display  tfiese 
complete  kitchens.  The  May  Co. 
has  anticipated  this  customer  con¬ 
venience.  and  feels  that  even  when 
merchandise  is  plentiful,  customers 
will  still  come  from  considerable 
distances  to  make  easy  comparisons. 

“The  May  Co.  has  built  the  larg¬ 
est  store  in  the  U.  S.  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  sale  of  kitchen  and 
laundry  equipment.  If  the  under¬ 
lying  logic  is  sound  its  success  is 
assured,  and  we  can  look  forward  to 
seeing  other  retailers  build  estal)- 
lishments  that  will  dwarf  this  one.” 
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The  block  lonif,  glass-u'alled  building  that  houses  the  netv  appliance  store  of  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Control  of  Transportation  Costs 

Part  II 


By  Barney  Meltzer, 

Allied  Department  Stores,  New  York  City 


The  piotess  t)t  making  up  the 
routing  schedules  is  lairly  sim¬ 
ple,  and  I  daresay  not  new  to 
most  of  you.  However,  I  will  outline 
the  pnness  as  briefly  as  possible,  for 
the  Ijeneht  of  those  of  you  who  have 
never  attempted  it.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  process 
will  have  to  bear  with  me,  even  if 
what  I  say  seems  elementary  to  you. 

The  hrst  requisite  is  a  work  sheet 
upon  whit  h  all  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  is  to  be  assembled.  Exhibit 
A  exemplifies  a  simple  form  which 
you  will  find  to  be  most  adaptable. 
The  headings  are  self-explanatory. 

The  basic  idea  in  formulating 
routing  schedules  is  to  break  down 
each  origin  point  and  commodity 
as  a  separate  problem,  and  through 
a  verv  simple  process,  determine  the 
cheapest  carrier  to  use  for  shipments 
of  different  weights. 

Now,  to  begin  filling  in  the  neces- 
sarv  information.  .\s  the  work  sheet 
indicates,  the  first  item  is  the  origin 
points.  These  can  l)e  obtained  from 
various  sources  in  vour  store,  such 
as  receiving  records,  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  bill  files,  accounts  pasable 
files,  and  the  buyers’  resource  lists. 
The  commodities  are,  of  course,  de- 
t(*rmined  in  the  same  way.  A\’hen 
tommodities  upon  which  there  are 
ilifferent  freight  rates  are  obtained 
from  the  same  origin  points,  list 
these  commodities  one  under  the 
other  alongside  the  particular 
origin  {>oint,  using  a  separate  line 
for  each  (ommoditv.  The  next  step 
is  to  fill  in  Parcel  Post  zones  and 
Express  scales,  which  can  be  ob- 


^  I  lie  Him  part  «t  Mr.  .Mell/er  s 
.tddre^^  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Rciletin.  This 
material  was  originally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Traffic  Group  at 
its  June  meeting  in  Louisville. 

taineil  from  the  Unit  zone  ke\s  and 
Express  block  tariffs.  If  vou  do  not 
now  ha\e  these,  obtain  them  from 
\otir  Iota!  post  office  and  Express 
agent. 

Next,  tleiennine  the  freight  rates 
applicable  to  each  commodity  via 
the  (airier  vou  intend  to  use  for  the 
larger  shipments  from  each  origin 
point.  These  are  obtained  from 
vour  tariff  file,  or,  if  vou  do  not 
maintain  a  tariff  file,  from  the  local 
offices  of  the  carriers  invo'lved.  At 
the  same  time  vou  obtain  the  freight 
rate,  obtain  the  classification  and 
the  minimum  charge  applicable  to 
the  particular  movement.  When 
using  freight  forwarders  and  motor 
<  arriers.  watch  closelv  for  rate  stops 
or  minimum  rates  as  well,  otherwise 
vour  routing  schedules  will  be  out 
of  line.  .\lso.  make  sure  that  vou 
(he(k  for  less  carload  commoditv 
rates,  which  usually  take  precedence 
ov  er  class  rates. 

You  are  now  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  actual  determination 
of  the  weights  at  which  each  carrier 
is  cheapest.  First  determine  at 
which  weights  Parcel  Post  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  Express.  The  easiest  wav  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  check  vour  re¬ 
spective  Parcel  Post  zone  scales 
against  the  Express  scales  in  vour 
Express  block  tariff,  and  mark  off 


on  eaih  express  stale  the  weight  at 
vvhidi  the  charges  are  equalized. 

.1  general  rule,  you  will  find  that  in 
Parcel  Post  zones  1,  2  and  3,  Parcel 
Post  is  cheaper  than  Express  at  anv 
weight.  In  the  4th  zone,  which  geo¬ 
graphically  corresponds  to  points  in 
Expic-ss  scales  number  36  to  65. 
Parcel  Post  is  cheaper  for  certain 
weights  uj>  to  Express  scale  52.  The 
weight  break  point  will  start  at  11 
lbs.  for  Express  scale  36  and  will 
be  progressively  higher,  scale  bv 
scale,  until  scale  52  is  reached. 
Above  that  scale.  Parcel  Post  will 
be-  c  heaper  at  any  weight.  The  5th 
zone  roughlv  parallels  scales  62  to 
105.  The  same  procedure  is  fol- 
IcMved  with  these  as  with  points  in 
the  1th  zone.  The  6th  zone  will 
(ov  c  i  sc  ales  75  to  125.  The  7th  zone. 
120  to  185.  and  the  8th  zone  will 
range  from  scale  160  to  the  highest 
Expre-ss  scale. 

Once  your  Express  scales  are 
marked  off  as  outlined  above,  vou 
have  available  a  tool  w'hich  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  weight  breaks 
between  Express  and  Parcel  Post  at 
a  glance. 

The  next  operation  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  weight  break  between  the 
freight  rate  or  minimum  charge, 
whidiever  is  higher,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  Parcel  Post  zone  or  Express 
scale  involved.  Your  pre-marked 
Express  scales  will  indicate  whether 
this  break  is  to  be  made  against  Par¬ 
cel  Post  or  Express.  This  operation 
is  even  simpler  than  the  previous 
operation.  Merely  run  down  the 
stale  until  vou  reach  the  weight  at 
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Front  Row  (Left  to  Right):  Leonard  Mongeon,  Manager  of  the  Traffic  Group;  Arthur  I).  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co,, 
Cleveland  ( Past  Chairman);  C.  Lyman  Harwell;  Ed.  Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  br  Co.,  Chicago  ( Past  Chairman);  Marie 
bongo.  Secretary  of  the  Traffic  Group;  and  Frank  R.  Russell.  Standing:  J.  E.  Clore,  The  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  B.  D.  Locke;  Arthur  Salois;  Fred  Oxman;  Harvey  Metcalf;  Warner  Bullock;  Frank  Danahy. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Traffic  Group  are:  Chairman:  C.  Lyman 
Haswell,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago;  Vice-Chairman:  Frank  Danahy, 
Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami;  Secretary:  Arthur  Salois,  Sibley,  Lindsay  Sc 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  B.  D.  Locke, 
Monnig’s,  Fort  Worth;  Warner  L.  Bullock,  The  Wm,  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo;  D.  E.  Burcham,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago;  Barney 
Meltzer,  Allied  Stores  C^orporation,  New  York;  Frank  R.  Russell, 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver;  Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia;  Harvey  Metcalf,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta;  John  J. 
Mundy,  The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron;  Joseph  M.  Pevaroff,  The  May 
C.ompany,  Cleveland. 


whicli  the  (reiglit  rate  ur  inininiuin 
cliarge,  whichever  is  higher,  equals 
the  charges  on  the  package  scale. 
This  figure  is  then  filled  in  on  the 
work  sheet. 

There  is  one  more  step  before  the 
work  sheet  is  complete.  Determine 
wfiether  or  not  a  freight  forwarder 
[tatkage  scale  is  applicable  to  an\ 
of  the  movements.  If  so,  compare 
the  forwarder  charges  with  the 
charges  applicable-  to  the  same 
weights  via  the  carriers  vou  had  pre- 
viouslv  determined  to  fie  cheapest. 
If  the  forwarder  package  cfiarge  is 
lower,  adjust  the  weight  lireaks  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

To  all  intents  and  purfKises,  your 
work  sheet  is  now  complete,  and  re¬ 
flects  the  cheapest  methexi  of  ship- 
jiirig  any  specified  weight  from  the 
particular  origin  point  via  the  car¬ 
rier  or  carriers  you  have  selected  to 
Use  for  c-ach  movement. 

Vou  are  now-  reads  to  convert 
\oiir  work  sheets  into  a  routing  file. 
Most  stores  hav'e  found  a  card  in¬ 
dex  file  to  fie  better  than  the  work 


sheets,  and  more  convenient  to  use. 
Exhibit  B  is  a  sample  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  route  file  card.  These  should 
be  filled  in  from  the  information  on 
\our  work  sheets  and  filed  alpha¬ 
betically  bv  states.  Anv  form  of  card 
which  gives  full  information  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Both  drawer  or  trav  files, 
or  any  one  of  the  several  types  of 
visible  record  files  will  fill  the  bill 
nicely. 

With  the  routing  file  complete. 


we  tome  to  the  matter  of  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  instruction  to  the  ven¬ 
dors. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of 
accomplishing  this,  each  of  which 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  one  to  use  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  way  your  internal  o{x:ra- 
tion  functions. 

The  first  methcxl,  and  the  one 
most  widely  used,  is  placement  of 
instructions  directly  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  orders.  There  are  any  num- 
Imu  of  wavs  this  can  lx*  done.  Most 
stores  provide  tor  a  shipping  in- 
siructions  space  on  order  forms.  If 
your  presc-nt  forms  have  no  such 
prov  ision.  I  suggest  that  when  your 
new  order  for  fxxsks  is  placed,  a 
change  be  made  on  your  form  to 
provide  routing  space.  Until  such 
time  as  the  new  order  books  are 
availafile.  a  gummed  label  can  be 
used.  Exhibit  C  (page  26)  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
arrangement.  It  provides  printed 
instructions  for  all  New  York  City 
shipments,  and  a  blank  to  lie  filled 
in  for  shipments  from  other  points. 


ROUTING  FILE  CARD 


ORIGIN  POINT  CiOM.MODITY 


P.  P.  ZONE 

EXP.  .SCALE 

FREIGHT 

RATE 

CLASSIFICATION 

INSTRUCTIONS 

TRANSIT  TIME 

UNDER 

Lbs. 

to 

Lbs. 

OVER 

Lbs. 

ALTERNATE  ROUTES  RATE  TRANSIT  TIME 
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FORM  LETTER  FOR  POSTING  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 
WITH  VENDORS 


(.eiitltnifii: 

Please  instruct  your  shipping  department  that  effective  immediateh. 
all  shipments  for  our  store  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  in 
stnictions  contained  herein.  ^ 

rhese  instructions  represent  the  most  economical  methods  of  shipment. 
.\ny  deviation  on  your  part  will  incur  excess  transportation  charges  which 
we  will  be  tibliged  to  charge  to  your  account. 

UNDER  Ib.-SHIP  VIA  PARCEL  POST.  DO  NOT  INSURE 

(OBTAIN  \(  MAILING  RECEIPT  FROM 
POST  OFFICE) 

lb.  to  Ib.-SHlP  VIA 

OVER  Ib.-SHlP  VIA 

(Store  DcKcr  Delivery) 

All  shipments  are  to  be  consigned  to  our  warehouse 

unless  the  order  specifies  cjtherwise. 

Invoices  must  be  attached  t<»  the  shipping  receipt  and  mailed  to  us 
at  once  via  Air  Mail. 

On  occasion  we  may  recjuire  shipment  of  a  specific  lot  of  gcxxls  via  a 
carrier  other  than  shown  above.  In  such  cases,  our  purchase  order  will 
be  so  marked.  Telephone  or  telegraph  orders  are  to  be  shipped  in  accord 
ance  with  the  instructions  given  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed.  If  no 
instructions  are  given,  ship  as  specified. 

In  the  event  any  of  the  above  carriers  are  not  operating  because  ol 
embargo,  strike,  or  similar  circumstances,  advise  us  immediately  by  tele¬ 
graph,  and  alternate  instructions  will  be  provided. 

Please  sign  the  attached  card  acknowledging  receipt  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  and  mail  same  to  us  immediately. 

^■ollr  ccHcperation  in  connection  with  this  matter  will  be  appreciated. 

^’ours  verv  tridv, 


Exhibit  D  1 


I'his  anangcineiii  is  particularly  el- 
fective  for  those  stores  who  have 
permanent  consolidation  arrange¬ 
ments  in  New  York,  and  saves  the 
time  necessary  to  route  each  New 
York  City  order  individually.  Its 
one  disadvantage  is  a  change  of  con¬ 
solidation  arrangements  or  carriers 
for  New  York  shipments.  If  a 
change  should  become  necessary,  I 
suggest  that  a  gummed  label,  bear¬ 
ing  the  new'  instructions  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  pasted  over  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  have  been  changed. 
This  is  far  better  than  trying  to 
change  the  instructions  by  hand  or 
by  rubber  stamp. 

In  the  individual  order  routing 
system,  it  is  imperative  that  ar¬ 
rangements  be  made  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  to  liave  all  orders 
turned  over  to  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  before  they  are  mailed  to  the 
vendors.  .A  good  job  is  dependent 
on  the  clearance  of  the  orders 
through  the  Traffic  Department. 

Buyers  should  be  instructed  to 
fill  in  the  corect  FOB  jxiint  on  their 
orders,  as  otherwise  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  due  to  routing  the 
shipments  from  the  wrong  origin 
point.  In  filling  in  the  instructions, 
be  sure  that  full  instructions  for  all 
weight  shipments  are  shown,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  overestimates 
or  underestimates  of  weight,  and  to 
take  care  of  split  deliveries.  Nat¬ 
urally.  this  is  not  necessary  on  hea\  v 
commodities  such  as  furniture  and 
major  appliances,  but  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  on  all  soft  lines,  atcessories. 
jew'elrv,  notions,  etc.,  or  where  there 
is  any  possibility  at  all  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  less  than  100  lb.  w’ill  be 
made  against  the  order.  If  order 
routing  form  “C”,  or  one  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  is  used,  von  will 
be  reasf)nablv  sure  that  the  shipper 
knows  exactly  how  to  ship  vour 
goods,  regardless  of  how  little  or 


how  much  it  weighs.  When  rout¬ 
ing  the  order,  be  sure  that  the  in¬ 
structions  arc  also  placed  on  the 
copy  of  the  order  which  is  to  be 
hied  with  the  order  checking  de¬ 
partment. 

One  of  the  chief  weaknesses  ol 
most  individual  order  routing  sys¬ 
tems  is  that  most  of  them  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  split  deliveries.  Use  of  this 
method  of  routing  overcomes  this 
w’eakness.  Another  is  w'rong  FOB 
points  on  the  order.  This  can  be 
overcome  by  maintaining  a  \endor 


file,  showing  exactly  what  each  ven¬ 
dor  ships  and  where  they  ship  from. 
The  buyers  themselves  frequently 
have  no  idea  of  the  origin  points, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  to  check  this.  It  is  quite  a  job 
to  check  each  order  against  the  ven¬ 
dor  file,  but  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  party  who  does  the  routing 
becomes  familiar  with  the  vendors 
and  their  shipping  points,  and 
makes  reference  to  the  vendor  file 
necessary  in  comparatively  few  cases. 

The  third  drawback,  and  prol)- 
ably  the  most  serious,  is  the  number 
of  orders  which  are  placed  by  the 
buyers  directly  with  the  vendors 
while  thev  are  on  buying  trips.  The 
only  wav  to  minimize  the  effect  ol 
this  disadvantage  is  to  check  the 
order  (onies  before  thev  eo  into  the 
order  checking  files,  and  to  write 
to  the  shippers  immediately,  gi'ing 
them  instructions,  if  the  order  cop^ 
indicates  that  no  instructions  had 
bt'en  placed  on  the  original  order. 

The  second  method  of  transmit¬ 
ting  instructions  to  vendors  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


PRINTED  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDER  FORM 


SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  SHIPMENTS  ORIGINATING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
UNDER  90  Lbs.— DELIVER  TO  XYZ  PACKING  CO.,  700  W.  40  ST. 
OVER  90  Lbs.— SHIP  VIA  PDQ  RR  PIER  100  S.  R. 

FOR  SHIPMENTS  ORIGINATING  AT:— 

UNDER  Lbs.— PARCEL  POST.  (DO  NOT  INSURE) 

to  Lbs.— SHIP  VIA- 

OVER  Lbs.— SHIP  VIA— 
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Better  Receiving  and  Marking  Performance 

By  Richard  D.  Elwell, 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Management  Consultants 


Any  store  tan  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Receiving 
and  Marking  Department  by 
uking  these  four  steps:  (1)  Improve 
the  flow  of  merchandise  by  locating 
the  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment  properly;  (2)  Lay  out  the  de¬ 
partment  prop>erly  and  provide 
modern  operating  equipment;  (3) 
Improve  the  control  protedures; 
(4)  Install  financial  or  mm-finan- 
tial  incentives. 

Location 

Department  stores  have  found 
that  the\  can  speed  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  reduce  handling  costs 
by  either  a  decentralized  or  a  cen¬ 
tralized  location  —  according  to 
which  plan  is  better  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Stores  which  have  centralized 
their  Receiving  and  Marking  opera¬ 
tions  in  one  location  find  that  super- 
\  ision  cost  is  kept  to  a  minimum  and 
that  average  productivity  per  work¬ 
er  is  high.  Receiving  and  Marking 
operations  can  be  located  in  space 
which  is  not  valuable  for  selling, 
and  the  resulting  compact  operat¬ 
ing  unit  provides  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  efficiency.  It  works  best 
for  main  floor  departments  except 
those  departments  whose  orders  can 
be  fillet!  in  reserve  stock.  Stores 
such  as  B.  .Mtman,  Siblev.  Lindsey  & 
(lurr,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  many 
others  have  partially  or  whollv  cen- 
trailized  operations.  In  fact,  the 
(cntralized  plan  is  the  one  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  department  stores. 

Stores  which  have  decentralized 
these  activities  hat  e  separate  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  Marking  Rooms  for  each 
major  line  of  merchandise.  This 
plan  permits  more  individual  atten¬ 
tion  to  incoming  shipments.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  volume  of  merchandise 
handled  through  these  separate  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Rooms  is 
sufficiently  large  so  that  the  in¬ 
creased  supers  ision  necessarv  is  just¬ 
ified  and  the  average  productivity 
per  worker  maintained  at  a  high 

An  address  before  the  Traffic  Group’s 
June  6  meeting  in  Louisville. 


level.  These  decentralized  marking 
rooms  are  usually  more  accessible  to 
buyers.  Also,  the  distance  of  travel 
of  merchandise  from  point  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  forward  stock  is  held  to  a 
minimum. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company  is 
perhaps  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
decentralized  plan. 

In  making  a  choice  between  the 
centralized  and  decentralized  plans, 
the  following  principles  will  serve  as 
guides: 

1 .  The  centralized  system  is  man¬ 
datory  when  either  the  individual 
departmental  sales  volume  is  too 
low  for  efficient  decentralized  oper¬ 
ation  or  when  space  near  the  selling 
floor  is  at  a  premium.  Conversely, 
the  decentralized  operation  would 
appear  to  have  possible  application 
if  space  is  available  near  the  selling 
floor  and  if  the  physical  volume 
handled  in  each  location  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  warrant  the  in¬ 
creased  supervision  cost  and  to 
maintain  good  productivity  per 
worker  without  tcx)  much  transfer¬ 
ring  of  personnel. 

2.  In  those  cases  where  merchan¬ 
dise  is  warehoused  and  orders  filled 
from  stock  (as  in  furniture  ware¬ 
houses)  ,  decentralized  Receiving 
and  Marking  is  definitely  indicated. 

3.  For  departments  where  sales- 
checks  can  be  filled  from  reserve  and 
the  percentage  of  deliveries  is  high 
(such  as  notions  or  china) ,  there 
are  advantages  in  a  decentralized 
Receiving  and  Marking  Room  near 
the  reserve  stcKkroom  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  close  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment. 

Segregation  of  the  receiving  and 
marking  of  valuable  items  (such  as 
jewelry,  furs,  perfumes)  by  enclos¬ 
ing  them  with  partitions  or  wire 
gratings  may  be  advisable  from  a 
stock  control  standpoint.  However, 
this  is  not  decentralization  unless 
tfiese  operations  are  phvsically  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  receiving 
room. 

Even  those  stores  having  almost 
completely  centralized  operations 
usually  find  that  a  few  departments 
can  be  decentralized  to  advantage. 


Experience  demonstrates  that  near¬ 
ly  every  store  can  profitably  survey 
its  operations  to  uncover  opportu¬ 
nities  for  modifying  the  present  plan 
of  location  and  to  insure  full  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  decentralized  ptossibili- 
ties. 

Layout  and  Equipment 

The  second  step  in  improving  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  performance 
is  to  develop  a  proper  layout  and 
supply  efficient  operating  equip 
ment  at  these  three  points:  (1)  re¬ 
ceiving  platform;  (2)  checking  area; 
(3)  marking  area. 

( 1 )  Receiving  Platform 

Since  most  large  department 
stores  are  located  in  congested  city 
areas,  with  outmoded  incoming 
clock  lacilities,  any  major  mexiern- 
ization  of  receiving  platforms  usual¬ 
ly  invoices  a  cost  out  of  proportion 
to  the  return. 

Some  stores  have  partially  met 
this  problem  by  channeling  the 
bulkier  merchandise  to  outlying 
warehouses.  However,  this  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  solution  because 
unless  orders  are  filled  from  sample, 
this  means  double  handling.  There 
are  better  solutions  in  spieeding  up 
unloading  time  per  truck  at  the 
store,  and  the  following  possibilities 
should  be  investigated: 

(a)  In  some  cases  the  platform 
facilities  can  be  modified  without 
large  alteration  expense.  Sometimes 
paper  work  on  receiving  records  can 
be  reduced  to  save  time.  Perhaps  ele¬ 
vator  facilities  can  be  improved  or 
supplemented  by  additional  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  vertical  conveyors. 
Skids,  transporters,  jacks  or  other 
modern  materials-handling  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  faster  and  more  easily  from  the 
receiving  platform  to  the  checking 
storage  area  in  the  Marking  Room. 

(b)  Unloading  trucks  quickly, 
clearing  the  platform,  and  moving 
the  unloadeci  merchandise  to  the 
Marking  R(X)m  will  not  only  relieve 
congestion  but  improve  the  flow. 
.\n  investigation  of  methods  to  de¬ 
crease  this  time  allowance  will  usu- 
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ally  pay  dividends. 

(2)  C:hecking  Area 

Layout  and  equipment  changes 
oiten  provide  an  opp>ortunity  to 
speed  up  checking  operations.  These 
operations  should  be  analyzed  to 
determine  possibilities  for  iinpro\e- 
ment,  such  as: 

(a)  Providing  the  checker  with 
a  systematic  procedure  for  receiving 
invoices,  and  the  required  in\oice 
fding  equipment. 

(b)  Providing  adequate  tempo¬ 
rary  storage  space  for  incoming  con¬ 
tainers  of  merchandise  and  arrang¬ 
ing  this  space  so  that  the  checker 
can  readily  matdi  contaitiers  with 
invoices. 

(c)  Providing  materials-handliug 
equipment  for  bringing  the  contain¬ 
ers  to  the  departmental  marking 
tables. 

(.^)  Marking  Area 

Individual  performance  in  mark¬ 
ing  can  be  improved  bv  providing 
proper  equipment  and  propel  lav- 
out  procedure. 

The  majority  of  stores  employ  a 
fixed  table  layout  in  their  Marking 
Rooms.  This  means  that  tables  are 
assigned  to  each  individual  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  checking  atid  mark¬ 
ing  are  done  at  these  tables.  When 
space  is  not  at  a  premium,  this  type 
of  layout  is  perhaps  generally  best- 
suited  to  department  store  needs  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  for  adequate  seg¬ 
regation  of  merchandise  bv  depart¬ 
ments. 

But  when  space  is  not  readilv 
available— or  where  extreme  flexi¬ 
bility  of  operation  is  required— the 
portable  table  arrangement  should 
l)e  considered.  In  this  type  of  lay¬ 
out,  space  instead  of  tables  is  as¬ 
signed  to  each  department.  The 
checkers  check  the  merchandise  on¬ 
to  portable  tables  which  are  moved 
to  markers  who  remain  at  fixed  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  floor.  No  one  table  is 
assigned  to  any  particular  depart¬ 
ment  prior  to  use. 

The  decision  to  use  a  fixed  or 
portable  type  of  layout,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both,  can  be  made  only  in 
the  light  of  your  particular  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs. 

If  space  is  extremely  limited  or 
if  there  are  wide  variations  in  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  between  departments,  the 
portable  layout  may  have  possibili¬ 
ties.  Most  stores  find  that  even  with 


Lyman  I).  Haswell 

The  neivly  elected  chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group  is  Traffic  Matuiger  of 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago. 

wide  seasonal  \  at  iations  in  sales,  de¬ 
partments  have  peak  seasons  at  the 
same  titnes  and,  therefore,  the  fixed 
type  of  layout  is  equallv  well-suited 
to  their  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  to 
judge  each  department’s  needs  indi- 
viduallv.  The  use  of  a  combination 
of  fixed  and  portable  tables,  with 
tlie  portable  tables  designed  to  fit 
under  the  fixed  tables,  has  worked 
well  in  some  stores. 

Equallv  important  to  layout  is  the 
equipment  provided  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  operations.  .\n  analysis  and 
standardization  of  the  methods  used 
for  marking  merchandise  will  often 
pay  dividetuls  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  through  selecting  the  quickest 
and  Ijest  machine  or  hand  method. 

In  standardizing  marking  meth¬ 
ods.  considerable  studv  should  be 
given  to  arranging  work  of  markers 
so  that  a  minimum  of  motions  is  in¬ 
volved.  Thev  should  be  provided 
with  comfortable  chairs,  and  the 
work,  the  machine  and  tlte  wheeler 
positioned  so  that  minimum  effort 
is  required.  Machines  arranged  on 
tracks  on  the  marking  tables,  or 
machines  equipped  w’ith  portable 
stands,  make  it  easy  for  the  marker 
to  position  her  machine  for  the  next 
job.  Design  and  arrangement  of 
working  equipment  can  do  much  to 
relieve  the  fatigue  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Control  Procedures 

No  analysis  of  Marking  Room 
productivity  can  be  discussed  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  importance  of 
proper  control  procedures.  There 


are  literally  hundreds  of  checks 
which  a  store  inventory  control  de¬ 
partment  makes  each  year  to  reduce 
stock  sliortages.  The  stock  shortages 
manual  proves  this. 

Control  procedures  do  not  direct¬ 
ly  increase  productivity  per  worker 
as  do  improved  layout  .and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  they  have  an  indirect 
•fleet. 

For  example,  the  use  of  locked 
files  for  invoices  and  a  rack  designed 
for  filing  invoices  departmentally  fa¬ 
cilitates  ready  location  of  invoices. 
I’his  increases  production  although 
lioth  pieces  of  ec|uipment  are  pri¬ 
marily  designed  for  control  pur¬ 
poses;  i.e.,  to  prevent  loss  of  invoices. 

F'rom  the  standpoint  of  control,  as 
well  as  productivity  of  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  .Marking  Departments,  there 
are  five  specific  control  procedures 
wfiich  might  warrant  review: 

1.  Forms  used  on  receiving  pint- 
iorni:  Most  stores  have  found  the 
apron  svstem  more  efficient  than  the 
receiving  record.  The  information 
retorded  and  tlie  work  done  by  re¬ 
ceiving  clerks  on  each  shipment 
should  l)e  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
protluction  as  well  as  control. 

2.  Im’oice  Department:  Investi¬ 
gate  methods  used  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  reveal  ways  to  reduce  the 
time  for  processing  invoices  and  at 
the  same  time  to  improve  control 
procedures. 

15.  Checkers’  and  markers'  invoice 
files:  Use  locked  files  and  a  filing 
rai  k  for  both  checkers  and  markers 
to  provide  a  more  orderly  pnxed- 
ure  and  to  prevent  loss  of  invoices. 

1.  Marking  tickets:  Control 
marking  tickets  bv  issuing  them  onlv 
from  an  eticlosed  ticket  marking 
room.  This  is  essential  for  efficiency 
as  well  as  control. 

.a.  Markdowns  and  markups:  .\n- 
alvze  markdowns  and  markup  meth¬ 
ods  so  as  to  maintain  adequate  con¬ 
trol  without  too  great  cast. 

.\ny  survev  of  increasing  metluxis 
of  productivity  should  include  scru- 
tinv  of  these  five  important  proced¬ 
ures  from  the  standpoint  of  control 
as  well  as  operating  efficiency. 
Incentives 

In  the  final  analysis  the  human 
factor  is  the  most  important  consid¬ 
eration  in  any  discussion  of  in¬ 
creased  worker  productivity.  Check¬ 
ers,  markers  and  receiving  clerks 
can  be  supplied  with  the  most  mod- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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A  1.1.  dial  ilk  needed  iiou  lo  make 
onr  present  economic  pari\ 
a  grand  success  is  lo  have  oin 
citi/ens  take  serioush  tlie  suggestion 
that  they  join  a  movement  which 
lor  the  want  ol  a  more  appropriate 
name  someone  lias  carelessly  tailed 
a  "buyers’  strike."  I  here  is,  no 
doubt,  plenty  ot  reason  why  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  should  Ik*  exasperated 
o\er  existing  scarcities  in  certain 
toexi  items,  especially  meat,  and  de¬ 
cide  that  something  drastic  must  Ik 
done  about  it.  But  such  action  il 
used  at  all  should  Ik  limited  entiie- 
1\  to  black  market  operations. 

Such  a  weapon  as  a  general 
"buyers  strike"  as  has  been  seriously 
suggested,  could  readily  turn  out 
to  Ik  a  very  dangerous  one,  il  il 
could  be  organized.  Release  the 
safety  catch,  and  it  might  well  de¬ 
stroy  the  whole  American  economy 
iKlore  it  could  Ik  slopped.  It  is  ini- 
jiossible  to  stop  buying  on  an  or¬ 
ganized  scale  without  seriously  al- 
tecting  the  income  of  everv  living 
person  in  the  nation,  for  the  stop 
ping  of  the  wheels  of  industi  v  and 
c\ei  \  thing  else  would  loMow  slioi  iK 
after  the  channels  of  distribution 
became  clogged.  I'lie  thoughtless 
I’ousewife  who  foolishh  joined  such 


a  general  movement  would  Ik  hit¬ 
ting  directly  at  her  own  seem  ity,  loi 
it  would  mean  that  stKiner  oi  later 
her  husband,  lather,  brother,  sister, 
and  in  some  cases,  hersell,  would  Ik 
thrown  out  ol  employ  iiient,  regard 
less  ol  where  employed  in  private 
enterprise.  All  o/  us  live  of)  the  foo- 
(luctiun  (tnd  sale  of  goods. 

Following  World  War  1  the  break 
in  prices  in  1920  was  incorrectly  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  "buyers’  strike."  But 
it  was  far  from  such  a  thing.  1  here 
was  no  organization— no  leader  to 
marshall  forces— no  cause  around 
which  participants  could  or  did  ral- 
Iv.  riiinking  jKople  who  experi¬ 
enced  it  recognized  it  rightly  loi 
what  it  was— a  temjrorary  recession 
in  buying,  while  industries,  like  the 
tiation  itself,  got  back  to  normal 
ways.  1  his  niav  hapjKii  again,  il 
pi  ices  should  go  t(X)  high.  For  jKo 
pie  would  again  exercise  their  free 
right  to  buv  or  not  to  buy  as  their 
individual  needs  and  judgments  dic¬ 
tated.  But  left  alone,  it  would  noi 
be  a  strike,  and  should  not  be  one. 
It  seems  to  us  that  as  far  as  buy  ing  is 
concerned  it  is  a  good  word  to  leave 
alone.  It  is  capable  of  very  danger¬ 
ous  jMJssibilities  if  it  gets  out  of 
hand. 


.'VeparediMss 

Wise  men  in  retailing  are  empha 
sizing  that  we  will  not  always  be 
operating  in  a  seller’s  market.  It  is 
not  a  bit  km)  s(H>n,  they  say,  to  iKgin 
now  thinking  alxiut  it  and  plan¬ 
ning.  It  has  iKen  said  rightly  that 
buyers'  markets,  unlike  sellers’,  seem 
t(>  develop  overnight.  While  sellers’ 
markets  tome  on  gradually,  only  the 
vei  v  alert  and  discerning  recognize 
the  elements  of  a  buyer’s  market  far 
enough  in  advance  to  prepare  for  it. 
•Mistakes,  too.  in  a  buyer’s  market 
.ire  iisuallv  m«>re  exjKnsive. 

Fomin*  R*li*f 

With  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
organization,  which  actually  is  the 
ttimbining  of  several,  the  word 
CARE  has  taken  on  new  meaning. 
.\«)w  it  means  also  helping  to  feed 
the  starving  families  of  Europe.  C 
stands  for  c<H>perative;  .\  for  .\meri- 
t  an;  R  for  remittances;  E  for  Euro¬ 
pean  I<hk1  relief— C<x)|Krative  for 
.\merican  Remittances  to  Europe. 
While  President  'Fruman  and  Her¬ 
bert  H(K)ver  are  exploring  every 
available  fcxxl  supply  to  Ik  mar¬ 
shalled  for  Europe  and  elsewhere 
where  famine  threatens,  the  CI.VRE 


It 


The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  act  as  host  to  a  group  of  28  lamp  buyers  and  executives  from  21  .4.  >f.  C.  stores,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  .4.  At.  C.  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  three  day  program  included  a  conference 
and  a  group  study  on  the  future  trends  and  outlook  of  liehtine,  and  tours  of  the  plants  of  leading  lamp  and  shade  manu¬ 
facturers  in  that  Ohio  city. 
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Everything  seemed  tinder  control  when  Macy  ran  this  ad  about  the  shift  to  United 
Parcel  delivery  sendee.  Later,  jurisdictional  strike  trouble  developed,  with  the 
store  caught  in  the  middle. 


MA, 


(tia\ci,  gt'iicrai  o^K'iaiiiig  manager 
and  Harold  J.  Nutting,  general 
merchandise  manager.  The  others 
are  Garret  L.  Bergen,  personnel 
manager;  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
and  suburban  retail  stores;  Hector 
A.  Escobosa,  general  manager  ot 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Field  Seattle 
store,  and  Harold  \V.  Whitcomb, 
assistant  manager  of  Field’s  manu- 
lacturing  division.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  David  W. 
Davidson,  merchandise  manager  ol 
the  Home  Furnishings  division  at 
Field's  is  leaving  Chicago  to  lx.‘come 
general  meichandise  manager  of  the 
Ft  ederick  &  Nelson  store  in  Seattle. 

John  .McKinlay,  Jr.,  divisional 
merchandise  manager  of  draperies, 
floor  coserings  and  furniture  after 
July  tith  will  l)e  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  in  charge  of  the  New  York  resi¬ 
dent  busing  office  of  Marshall  Field 
K:  Company. 

*  «  * 

.National  Dog  VV'eek  will  Ik'  ob- 
sei  \ed  this  year  September  22  to  28. 
No  need  to  say  anything  about  the 
promotional  jxtssibilities  if  you  have 
a  pet  depaitment.  Dog  owners  are 
big  spenders  as  a  rule. 

«  *  « 

.\ralac  fabrics  for  slipcovers  and 
draperies  is  the  subject  of  a  news 
lelease  by  .Macy’s.  It’s  a  decorator’s 
dream,  they  say,  because  among 
other  things,  “it  takes  color  so  deep¬ 
ly  that  prints  seem  to  have  a  third 
dimension.’’ 

•  *  • 


organization  has  purchased  surplus 
ration  packages  set  up  for  army  and 
navy  use  and  is  engaged  in  securing 
purchasers  for  the  packages.  There 
are  about  three  million  such  pack¬ 
ages  —  cartons  —  each  containing 
enough  food  for  10  people  for  one 
day  or  one  person  for  10  days.  The 
food,  of  course,  expertly  selected  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  has  all  the 
calories  that  are  needed  for  main¬ 
taining  life.  The  plan  is  to  have 
friends  or  relatives  send  such  pack¬ 
ages  to  needy  p>eople  abroad.  Each 
package  sells  for  $15. 

Stores  and  Storo  Poopio 

Gone  completely  now  from  the 
metropolitan  area  among  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  the  independent 
delivery  service.  For  years  Macy’s 
and  Bamberger’s  have  held  out 
against  the  consolidated  trend 


which  encompassed  one  b\  one  all 
ol  the  department  stores  over  the 
last  10  or  15  years.  Late  last  month 
both  of  these  organizations  turned 
their  delivery  service  over  to  United 
Parcel  Service.  Under  the  Macy- 
United  agreement  former  delivery 
employees  will  join  United  with 
guarantees  they  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  standings  they  had  at 
.Macy’s.  Generous  severance  allow¬ 
ances  were  also  made,  including  a 
separation  payment  with  additional 
pavinent  for  vacations  still  due. 

•  •  * 

In  Chicago.  Hughston  M.  Mc- 
Bain,  president  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company  ,  announced  ftie  election 
«)l  two  new  corporation  \ice-presi- 
dents  and  four  divisional  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  company.  The  corpor¬ 
ate  vice-presidents  are:  .Austin  T. 


Fraining  programs  in  department 
stores  must  l)e  custom  tailored  to  fill 
specific  needs  ot  salespeople  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  says  the  announce¬ 
ment  which  accompanied  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Clinic  on  Salesman¬ 
ship  Training,  issued  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  “No  long¬ 
er,’’  it  continues,  “will  training  l)e 
given  only  in  the  class  room.  Par* 
of  the  responsibility  will  fall  to  the 
buyer,  the  assistant  buyer,  and  the 
floor  supervisor.’’  They  will  supple¬ 
ment  initial  training  and  continue 
on-the-job  training  on  the  selling 
flmn.  This  is  the  belief  of  store 
men  who  attended  the  clinic. 

*  *  * 

Macy’s  last  month  devoted  40  of 
their  Broadway  and  34th  street  win¬ 
dows  to  publicizing  their  41  differ¬ 
ent  customer  services.  The  displays 
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wfif  "til  ilone  and  attrattcd  a  lot 
ol  attention  to  some  ol  the  store 
services  which  in  most  stores  cannot 
lonipeie  on  equal  terms  with  mer- 
(haiulise  ofterings  in  the  everyday 
interest  ot  the  public.  Dramatizing 
the  hugeness  ot  the  Macy  institu¬ 
tion,  the  displays  capitalized  on  the 
world  wide  publicity  ot  the  Empire 
State  Building,  "the  tallest  building 
in  the  world,"  located  just  tlown  the 
street  bv  asscKiating  it  with  "the 
largest  store  in  the  world.” 

The  services  teatured  included  in 
the  40  windows  were,  among  others: 
l’lan-.\-Home  Row  Consultants,  and 
Upholstery  Estimating;  House  of 
(ilass  Custom  Service;  Decorating 
Shop;  Comparison  Shopping;  Bu¬ 
reau  ol  Standards;  D.  A.  and  Cash 
Time;  U.  S.  Postoffice;  Western 
Union;  Red  Phones  for  last  minute 
ordering;  .Maternity  Shop  C'.onsidt- 

Atnong  the  .Mac\'sat  your  sen>ke  win¬ 
dows  were  displays  devoted  to  the 
store's  insidating  service,  its  merchan¬ 
dise  testing  laboratory,  its  decorating 
shop,  and  the  Plan  a-Home-Row  con 
sidtants. 


’A 


jV' 
* 


am,  IJitrasiiiakiiig  Cx^utci;  tiiide':> 
Shop;  \  outli  (Center  Shopping;  Fur 
Stojagc,  etc. 

Carlos  B.  Clark 

When  Clarlos  B.  Clark  retires  as 
controller  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Sepietnher  i  it  will  mark  the 
hi  st  change  that  has  been  eliected  in 
that  executive  position  at  Hudson’s 
in  3.S  years.  In  1913,  when  Mr. 
(.lark  assumed  his  duties  as  the 
"watchdog”  ot  the  store’s  hnances, 
Hudson's  did  an  annual  \olume  ot 
two  million.  He  has  seen  it  grow 
and  prosper  until  now  on  the  eve  ot 
his  retirement  the  volume  hguie  ex¬ 
ceeds  lOU  million. 

There  have  been  many  "lusts”  in 
Mr.  Clark’s  career,  and  he  has  made 
countless  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  retailing.  High  on  the 
list  is  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Controllers’  Congress  ot  NRD(i.\  in 
1920  and  his  service  tor  more  than 
two  years  at  the  head  ot  that  Ixrdy. 
During  lx>th  World  War  1  and  II  he 
acted  in  an  advisors' capacity  to  the 
Freasury  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  File  first  ot  his  many  appeai- 
ances  lietore  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tees  as  a  representative  ot  the  retail 
trade  came  at  the  close  of  the  hrst 
world  war  and  was  followed  at 
frequent  intervals  bv  other  appear¬ 
ances  dealing  svith  taxation,  agri¬ 
culture,  banking,  trans{)ortation 
and  distribution.  He  was  (Chairman 
of  NRDG.\’s  Federal  Taxation 
Committee  for  25  years  during 
which  time  that  committee*  partici¬ 
pated  directly  in  the  drafting  of  all 
Federal  revenue  bills. 

The  recognition  that  has  been  ac- 


Carlos  B.  Clark 


corded  Mr.  Clark’s  ideas,  work  and 
desotion  to  his  profession  resulted 
in  his  lx;ing  awarded  the  hrst  Gold 
■Medal  for  Distinguished  Sersice  by 
the  board  ot  directors  ol  NRDG.\. 
and  his  nomination  as  the  hrst  hon¬ 
orary  memlxT  ot  the  Assmiation. 

«  *  * 

Now,  we  at  last  know  how  it  feels 
to  be  the  recipient  ot  one  ot  those 
honorary  degrees.  Paul  F.  McCarthy, 
Publicity  Director,  J.  N.  .\dams  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  just  sent  us  a 
card  certifying  we  are  a  memixr  in 
good  standing  of  J.  N.  .\danis  .Side¬ 
walk  Superintendents  Club. 

Biqgor  tha  Bottor? 

This  integration  trend  one  hears 
so  much  about  in  many  industries 
today  is  something  that  retailers 
should  watch  carefully.  It  may  go 
a  long  way  toward  centralizing  mill 
and  manufacturing  operations  (and 
even  further)  in  a  few  strong  hands. 
One  of  our  smaller  converter  friends 
told  us  the  other  day:  “We  are  great¬ 
ly  concerned.”  Be  sure  to  read  \os  a 
Eisnor’s  article  in  this  issue  of  Thk 
Bia.i.ETiN  on  what  is  happening  in 
this  direction  in  the  fabric  industry  . 

Loss  of  Ruth  Shapiro 

The  .Association  announced  with 
deep  sorrow  last  month  the  sudden 
death  of  Miss  Ruth  Shapiro  on  June 
15th. 

Miss  Shapiro,  in  private  life  .Mrs. 
Leon  Helprin,  had  been  Assistant 
.Manager  of  the  .Association’s  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  since  1940  and  as  such 
she  was  well  known  to  retailers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Previously, 
she  had  been  Personnel  Manager  of 
Martin’s  in  Brooklvn  and  Irefore 
that  was  associated  with  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  their  adsertising  depart¬ 
ment.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the 
L’niversity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lew  Hahn.  General  Manager  of 
the  .Association,  said: 

“The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Ruth 
Shapiro  was  a  great  shock  to  all  of 
us  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  .She  was  a  valued  mem- 
Iter  of  our  staff.  Her  tpiick  mind 
and  her  smiling  courtesv  at  all  times 
endeared  her  to  the  .Association’s 
members  and  her  fellow  staff  work¬ 
ers.  She  will  be  greatly  missed.” 

George  Plant.  Manager  of 
NRDG.A’s  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  added  the  follow'- 
ing: 


Ruth  Shapiro 


“In  her  work  with  the  .A.ssotia- 
tion.  Ruth  .Shapiro  brought  an 
imaginative,  creative,  and  practical 
approach  to  retail  [x-rsonnel  prob¬ 
lems.  .News  ot  her  {tassing  so  sud- 
denh  w  ill  Ik*  receised  with  the  deep¬ 
est  regret  bv  the  memlters  of  the  .As¬ 
sociation  whom  she  had  served  so 
u  illingh  and  so  tapably.” 

Markets  and  Manufacturers 

“Starting  with  the  .August  issues 
of  consumer  magazines,  and  contin¬ 
uing  throughout  this  year  and  into 
the  hrst  six  months  of  1947,  Pepper- 
ell  will  unleash  the  greatest  impact 
of  consumer  advertising  in  its  his¬ 
tory.”— T/te  Pepperell  Neivs  Sheet. 

Here’s  one  company  ail  ready  to 
SO- 

*  *  « 

rite  nose  doesn’t  always  know. 
Fhis  was  proven,  according  to  the 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  C^ommerce,  by  a 
door  to  door  test  made  by  Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  .A.  Laird  of  Colgate  University. 
When  identical  Ixjxes  of  hosiery 
were  offered  to  housewives,  90  |)er 
cent  of  them  selected  hose  in  the 
scented  box.  They  were  more  sheer 
or  of  hner  texture,  they  said.  None 
gave  the  smell  any  credit.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  this  experiment  offers  seetn 
too  obvious  to  mention.  Maybe  we 
are  about  to  enter  an  era  entirely 
dominated  by  milady’s  preference 
for  smells. 

*  *  * 

Twelve  WHYs  of  .Salesmanship 
are  presented  in  a  booklet  by  that 
title  issued  by  the  American  Bem- 
berg  Corporation  and  authored  by 
Samuel  N.  Morrison.  Tersely  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple  form,  it  covers  the 
various  phases  of  the  proper  way  to 
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iippioaih  a  iiiMonu'i  and  make  a 
sale,  (d  (omse  in  a  retail  store. 


CiuKkhil  ut  latts  and  figures  is 
•i’ojnilation  and  Income  Trends— 
and  How  They  Allect  Your  Busi¬ 
ness”  —  Ixxrklet  published  In  the 
Peppc'rt  11  Manufacturing  Company, 
It  discusses  how  jropulation  trends 
have  changed— The  Lalxir  Force 
and  .Migration— Broadening  .Market 
—  Urban  (irowth  Decreasing  — 
(lhanges  in  Purchasing  Power— The 
Rural  .Market  and  its  Future— -Mar¬ 
riages  and  Births  and  the  Housing 
Needs. 


I  hings  ain’t  like  they  used  to  Ik-. 
Now  in  time  of  Peace  we  firepare  for 
Peace. 

Notion  Wook 

I  he  lust  National  Notion  Week 
m  five  years  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
.National  Notion  Asscxiation  the 
week  ol  .September  7.  Nationwide 
publicitN  is  planned. 

Free  display  material  is  available 
Iroin  the  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau.  New  York.  It  consists  of  dis¬ 
play  cards.  (Misters  aticl  (iromotional 
suggestions. 

Displav  tnatiagers  atid  window 
trimmers  are  invited  to  take  (lart  in 
a  window  display  contest  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  promotion. 
Prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  .$25.  will  be 
awarded  in  two  classifications:  de- 
partmetit  stores,  and  chain  and  va¬ 
riety  stores.  The  windows  must  ap- 
(lear  during  the  week  of  Septetnber 
7-14.  and  a  photogra()h  at  least  five 
bv  sev  en  ittches  shcjuld  lie  sent  to  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  September 
28.  UNO. 


The  Infanseat  contraption  is  not  a  had  idea  for  a  couple  of  G.tj  to  come  up 
u’ith  after  four  years  in  the  semke.  These  boys,  under  the  name  of  the 
Infanseat  Company,  Des  Moines,  Icnva.  say  that  the  Infanseat  can  he  used 
in  the  home  for  feeding,  rest  and  relaxation,  or  exercise.  Or  on  the  outside; 
in  the  car,  train  or  plane.  The  seat  weighs  less  than  three  pounds. 


Better  Receiving  and  Marking  Performance 
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Testing  Plastics  for  Performance 

By  Charles  W.  Dom. 

Director  of  Research,  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 


Thr  need  for  testing  methods  to  predetermine  the  end-use 
performance  of  plastic  films  and  sheetings  and  plastic<oated 
fabrics  is  very  great.  .4t  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry  it  was  announced  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  tests  has  been  undertaken  by  the  SPI  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists.  Both  groups  recognize  that  speed  is  essential.  No 
member  of  the  plastics  industry  denies  that  inferior  products 
are  on  the  market,  and  that  misapplication  has  in  more  than 
one  instance  damaged  the  reputation  of  perfecly  good  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Dorn's  address,  at  one  of  the  SPI  convention  sessions, 
described  the  performance  standards  which  are  most  needed. 


PLASTIC  FILMS  and  dieetings 
must,  in  the  majority  of  instan¬ 
ces.  compete  with  tried  and 
proven  substances.  In  upholstery, 
they  compete  with  leather,  with 
tabrics,  with  older  types  of  coated 
fabrics.  In  ladies’  handbags,  they 
compete  with  leather  and  with  fab¬ 
rics.  In  shower  curtains,  with  tex¬ 
tiles  of  various  types,  coated  fabrics, 
oiled  silk,  and  rayons,  and  the  same 
products  in  baby  pants.  These  are 
Just  a  few  examples. 

The  plastic  products  must  equal 
or  preferably  be  superior  to  these 
old  and  tried  products,  not  only  in 
serviceability  but  in  eye-appeal,  and 
they  must  be  competitive  'in  price 
unless  they  can  offer  a  value  siqjer- 
ior  to  the  older  products. 

It  should  be  known  and  under¬ 
stood  how  these  pnxiucts  will  j>er- 
form  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
market.  If  it  is  left  to  the  consumer 
to  discover  their  weaknesses,  a  situa- 
Mon  may  develop  which  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  industry. 
And  the  onlv  way  this  information 
can  be  obtained  before  your  product 
goes  on  the  market  is  through  sound 
test  methods,  and  the  correlation  of 
these  test  methods  to  end-uses.  Ob- 
\iously,  a  test  method  will  do  us  no 
good  unless  it  tells  us  what  is  going 
to  actuallv  happen  in  service.  For 
example,  the  American  .\ssociation 
of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists 
has  had  wash-fast  tests  for  vears. 
Thev  were  designed  to  evaluate 
dvestuffs.  But  with  the  adsent  of 
newer  tvpes  of  colors  and  newer 


methods  of  printing,  it  has  been 
found  that  some  of  these  test  meth¬ 
ods  do  not  show  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  consumer  use.  .\t  the  pres¬ 
ent,  we  are  undertaking  a  very  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  wash-fast  methods 
on  dyed  and  printed  textiles.  To 
date,  we  have  examined  and  are 
working  with  some  30,000  samples 
that  have  been  washed  in  various 
commercial  laundries,  under  home 
methods,  and  in  laboratories,  in 
order  to  get  a  correlation  of  these 
results  and  to  develop  a  new  labora¬ 
tory  test  which  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  commercial  use. 

The  same  sort  of  work  is  going  on 
in  rainwear.  W'e  have  had  hydro¬ 
static  pressure  tests,  we  have  had 
spray  tests  and  impact  p)enetration 
tests,  but  we  had  not  had  the  proper 
correlation  to  end-use.  Now  we  have 
the  facilities  of  the  Army’s  rain  and 
weather  equipment,  and  all  of  these 
various  tests  methods  are  l>eing 
studied  in  relation  to  what  actuallv 
happens  in  a  terrific  rainstorm. 

There  is  a  new  committee  Ix'ing 
formed  to  study  test  methods  on 
shrinkage.  W’e  have  had  test  meth¬ 
ods  on  shrinkage,  but  we  do  not 
believe  thev  are  quite  right,  so  a 
further  studv  is  going  along  in  that 
direction. 

Of  the  troubles  that  have  been 
encountered  to  date  with  plastic 
films  and  sheetings,  the  first  on  the 
list  is  dermatitis.  We  haven’t  had 
any  trouble  from  dermatitis  recent- 
Iv,  but  such  trouble  did  occur  in  the 
earlv  davs  with  watch-straps  and 


garters,  etc.  We  tan  t  rule  it  out  as 
a  possible  source  of  troqltle  with  the 
development  of  new  plasticizers  and 
stabilizers  for  plastic  films. 

Plastics  Service  in  Shoes 

Second,  in  the  shtx"  industry,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  there  was  a  terrific 
shortage  of  leather  lot  soles.  .\n  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  replace  those 
leather  soles  with  plastic  soles.  Un¬ 
der  the  war  conditions,  it  is  true, 
many  of  these  soles  were  made  from 
scrap  material.  Fhey  caused  one 
trouble— cracking.  In  the  tests  that 
we  ran  prior  to  the  use  of  these  soles 
one  of  our  test  subjects  was  a  |>ost- 
man,  who  had  a  history  of  going 
through  a  good  pair  of  oak-tanned 
soles  in  10  days.  We  tried  treating 
those  soles  with  oil  and  increased 
the  wear  about  four  days.  With  a 
vulcanized  vegetable  oil,  the  wear 
was  increased  six  days.  With  a 
chrome-tanned  leather  versus  an 
oak-tanned  leather,  we  got  20  days’ 
wear.  With  a  chrome-retanned  wax 
stuff,  we  got  up  to  28  days.  But,  with 
a  vinyl  sole  of  the  same  thickness, 
the  postman  wore  those  shoes  with¬ 
out  going  through  for  seventeen 
weeks! 

Obviously,  this  type  of  sole  is  re¬ 
markably  durable,  if  the  cracking 
can  be  overcome.  We  thought  at 
first  that  cracking  was  brought  alx)ut 
by  cold  flexing,  and  we  developed  a 
machine  for  testing  these  soles  under 
cold  flexing.  W^e  found  some  of 
them  that  would  stand  minus  fortv 
degrees  Centigrade  for  an  hour  un¬ 
der  flexing  conditions,  without 
cracking,  yet  those  some  soles,  when 
out  in  service,  cracked  in  warm 
weather. 

I  can’t  tell  you  what  caused  that 
cracking.  Perhaps  it  was  the  natural 
fatigue  of  the  plastic.  But  it  may 
be— and  I  am  inclined  to  lean 
towards  this  theory— that  the  plastic¬ 
izer  was  wicked  out  of  that  sole  bv 
intimate  contact  with  other  parts  of 
the  shoe,  and  that  the  plasticizer 
might  also  have  been  wicked  out  bv 
contact  with  rugs,  with  the  soil,  and 
with  other  materials.  But  we  have 
no.  test  that  I  know  of  to  determine, 
at  the  present  time,  whether  that  is 
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<>o  (>i  not. 

W'c  know  ol  instances  wltcrc  plav 
ti(  paK'iii  handbags  liavo  mint'd  tin- 
idit-N  on  lin  niturc.  Out*  ol  tiie  lar^e 
lU'partiiK'iit  stores  had  to  rt'iinish 
quite  a  lew  pianos,  heeause  ol  this, 
i  he  plastit  patent  haf's,  laid  on  the 
piano,  removed  the  linish,  |>ossibly 
Ix'tanse  ol  sweatiiij;  ol  the  |)lastie- 
iffi. 

We  have  liad  tonsiderable  trouble 
with  unstable  materials  in  films, 
where  the  film  would  harden  in  the 
original  packing,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  would  become  very  tacky. 

It  would  l)e  stuck  together  so  that 
\ou  couldn’t  separate  it. 

Sometimes  these  materials  have 
Ijecome  brittle  in  service  after  con¬ 
tact  with  oils  and  greases.  There 
are  instances  of  baby  pants  which 
have  iK'come  brittle  after  two  or 
three  washes,  even  before  they  were 
put  in  service,  under  test  methods, 
apparently  due  to  a  plasticizer 
which  was  taken  out  by  water  or 
which  was  saponified  by  soap  and 
water.  There  have  Iteen  shower  cur¬ 
tains  that  have  become  brittle  in  the 
|)ortions  in  contact  with  soap  and 
water  and  with  water. 

One  very  glaring  trouble  has  been 
|KK)r  color  permanence.  There  has 
Iteen  trouble  with  the  staining  ol 
other  materials  from  the  plastic.  In 
the  case  of  plastic  belts,  we  had  some 
come  in  some  six  or  eight  months 
ago  where  the  plasticizer  came  out 
in  wear  and  stained  the  wearer’s 
trousers.  And  there  has  also  Iteen 
pick-up  of  color  by  the  plastic  from 
other  dyed  and  printed  materials. 

Some  of  the  materials  that  we 
have  tested  show  up  to  be  highly 
flammable.  Here  is  a  story  from 
a  New  Hampshire  paper,  dated 
March  28:  "A  young  expectant 
mother  died  as  a  result  of  burns 
received  when  her  clothing  Itecame 
ignited  as  she  was  preparing  din¬ 
ner.”  It  goes  on  to  describe  the  acci¬ 
dent,  but  it  states,  “It  was  discovered 
later  that  she  was  wearing  a  cello¬ 
phane  apron.”  Now,  apparently  the 
term  cellophane  has  been  used  there 
erroneously,  because  I  don’t  know  of 
any  aprons  made  of  cellophane.  But 
it  was  prrtbably  a  plastic  film  a|jron. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  these 
faults  should  have  been  discovered 
before  the  products  reached  the  con¬ 
sumer.  That  can  onlv  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  sound  test  methods 
and  correlation  to  end-use. 


Fabrics  and  webbings  of  Plexon  (plastic-cttated)  yarn  used  as  book  coverings, 
furniture  upholstery,  lamp  shade  fabric  and  decorative  screen  covering.  The 
chair  at  right  has  a  multi-colored  em’ering,  beige,  \ellou’,  light  green,  and  maroon. 


Numerous  test  methods  have 
l)een  developed.  I  don’t  know  them 
all.  I  haven’t  seen  them  all.  But  1 
haven’t  seen  very  many  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  films  and  sheetings.  Let’s 
see  what  tests  we  have  or  what  tests 
should  Ik;  developed,  to  allesiate 
some  of  the  difficulties  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 


tlien  progress  to  humans,  and  20U 
people  are  patch-tested  with  the 
substance  to  be  tested.  The  patch  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  from  10  to  1-1 
days,  is  remosed  tor  a  rest  |H.*riod  ol 
7  to  10  (lass,  and  again  applied  to 
the  same  sjmt  to  see  whether  sen¬ 
sitization  has  taken  place.  Dr. 
Schwartz  states  that  if  more  than  one 
per  cent  show  a  sensitization  to  a 
given  substance,  it  shoidd  not  lie 
used,  .\fter  such  tests,  he  further 
recommends  that  larger  scale  tests 
be  made  through  actual  wearing  ol 
the  article. 

.\s  to  plasticizers,  there  are  test-* 


Tests  Now  in  Use 

First  of  all,  dermatitis.  .Vs  1  stated 
Itelore,  there  has  Iteeii  no  trouble 
lately,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that 
trouble  can  develop  at  any  time  with 
new  materials.  Dermatitis  is  the  sen¬ 
sitization  of  an  individual  to  a  given 
substance.  The  first  time  an  indi- 
\idual  comes  in  contact  with  this 
substance,  there  is  no  ill  effect,  but 
I  he  substance  is  sensitizing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  at  that  time,  and  upon  the 
next  contact  with  the  substance,  a 
\iolent  eruption  occurs. 

We  have  test  methods  available 
lor  determining  the  hazard  of  der¬ 
matitis.  These  methods  were  set  up 
bv  Dr.  Louis  Schwartz  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Health  in  Beth- 
seda,  Md.  Dr.  Schwartz  is  the  head 
of  the  Division  of  Dermatosis.  His 
test  methods  start  out  with  animals 
—guinea  pigs  or  rabbits.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  patch-tested  for  a  few  (lavs 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  primarv  irritant  or  one  that 
will  cause  irritation  on  the  first  con¬ 
tact.  If  these  tests  show  that  there  is 
no  primarv  irritant  present,  the  tests 


Rug  of  paper  fiber — with  a  differerue. 
The  paper  twine  is  ettated  with  vinyl 
Imtyral,  which  makes  it  resistant  to 
ivater,  staining,  wear,  skidding,  mildew 
and  fading.  Mot  on  the  market  yet, 
these  rugs  will  probably  be  in  demarsd 
if  and  when  costs  of  plastic  application 
are  reduced  through  mass  production. 
(Monsanto.) 
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availabit  in  uliich  hiins  and  bheti- 
ing  are  exposed  in  ovens  at  a  given 
temperature  lor  a  gi\en  jxriod  ot 
time,  to  see  whether  the  plasticizer 
sweats  or  whether  the  article  Ik- 
comes  tacky;  and  there  are  Imther 
cold  tests  along  tlic  same  line. 
However,  1  don’t  believe  these  tests 
will  tell  us  whether  that  plasticizer 
can  he  absorlied  bv  other  sidrstances 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  him  or 
sheeting.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
such  a  test  shoidd  lx*  clevelopetl  s«j 
that  we  know  what  can  happen 
when  the  article  is  in  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  other  sid>stances. 

We  have  also  had  trouble  with 
poctr  lormulation.  We  have  seen 
products  that  have  not  Ixren  sufhcj- 
ently  calendared  to  smooth  out  the 
resin  and  mix  it  with  the  plasticizer. 
We  have  had  conditions  ot  ptcjor 
aging,  and  we  have  tried,  bv  the  use 
of  the  fadeometer,  to  predict  some 
of  these  pcxtr  jobs.  \Ve  have  found 
a  number  of  fdms  and  sheetings 


Complete  plmtU  ensemble.  Hat,  hand¬ 
bag,  belt,  vestee  and  gloi<e  trimmings 
of  Pantasote  Pantex,  a  linyl  film,  em¬ 
bossed  to  look  like  leather.  The  film  is 
used  uHthout  a  fabric  base,  tan  be 
unped  clean  icith  a  damp  cloth.  Suit¬ 
case  of  Pantasote' s  Wynsote,  a  x’inyl- 
coated  fabric,  also  leather-grained,  and 
t<er\  durable. 


whicJi  will  stand  HU  hours  in  the 
fadeometer  without  any  change 
whatsoever,  and  then  we  will  run 
into  others  which,  inside  ol  20  hours, 
have  turned  brown  and  brittle  and 
will  actually  jmwder  when  they  are 
Hexed. 

We  have  also  lound  instances 
where  the  browning  that  occurred 
in  the  fadeometer  was  not  uniform 
but  occurred  in  spots  in  the  materi¬ 
al,  which  would  again  indicate  in¬ 
sufficient  mixing.  1  can’t  tell  you 
whether  the  fadeometer  is  the  prop¬ 
er  instrument  to  use  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  for  aging  or  not.  but  I  do  know 
that  some  of  onr  tests  have  shown 
up  hlnis  which  did  not  act  right  in 
service. 

Color  Fastness  Test 

test  exists  for  color  permanence 
—the  lentative  lest  Method  for 
Color  Fastness  ol  Plastics  to  Light, 
developed  by  the  .\merican  Scxiety 
of  Testing  Materials. 

Here  we  have  a  test  meifrod  set 
up  which  specihes  a  General  Elec¬ 
tric  sun  lamp  mcxlel  BM-12,  or  its 
equivalent,  ecjuipped  with  a  reflect¬ 
or  approximately  15  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  lower  rim  and  an  S-1 
bulb  which  has  had  at  least  50  hours 
of  serv  ice  and  less  than  550  hours  of 
service. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  sun  lamp  of 
this  type  which  will  deliver  over  a 
500-hour  period  the  same  amount  of 
ultra  violet  light,  rrue,  the  test 
methcxl  does  set  up  a  methcKl  for  de¬ 
termining  the  output  of  idtra  v  iolet 
light,  but  I  cjuestion  whether  that 
should  be  necessary  in  a  test  meth¬ 
od.  This  test  piocedure  goc*s  on  to 
describe  the  use  of  a  phonograph 
turntable  to  revolve  the  sample  un¬ 
der  the  light,  and  it  tells  us  that  the 
temperature  must  be  controlled.  It 
gives  us  the  size  of  the  test  sj>ecimen. 
and  it  goes  on,  finallv,  to  the  subject 
of  report.  “The  relative  amount  of 
color  change  of  the  plastic  shall  be 
reported  as  none,  slight,  apprecia¬ 
ble.  or  extreme.’’  But  nowhere  in 
the  test  method  ilo  we  find  the 
length  of  exposure.  So  what  does  it 
mean? 

If  vou  compare  this  with  the 
tests  of  color  fastness  for  textiles  de- 
velo|x-d  by  the  .\inet  itan  .Xsswia- 
tion  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Color¬ 
ists.  I  think  vou  can  see.  from  the 
wav  these  two  tests  are  set  u}).  that 
ohviouslv  something  is  needed  verv 


budlv  in  tins  loior  lastness  test  tor 
plastics. 

Fire  Hazard  Tests 

On  tile  subject  of  Hammabiliiy 
and  the  necessity  for  test  methods 
in  that  field,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
of  the  history  of  what  has  happened. 

For  tour  or  hve  years,  we  have  had 
isolated  cases  where  people  have 
Ix'cn  badly  burned  by  quick-Hashing 
or  quuk-burning  wearing  apparel. 
W’e  had  one  instance  a  couple  ot 
years  ago  where  a  cellulose  nitrate 
button  caught  hre  and  very  severe¬ 
ly  burned  the  wearer.  At  that  time, 
it  was  found  that  the  button  which 
was  the  offender  had  been  made  in 
the  form  of  a  tiower,  with  a  numlxr 
of  hne  serrated  edges  which  could 
ignite  very  quickly.  The  same  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  a  massive,  smooth  but¬ 
ton.  did  not  offer  the  same  hazard. 

.\  vear  ago  last  February,  we  sud 
denly  found  introduced  into  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  California 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  flam¬ 
mable  materials,  and  that  law,  as  it 
is  written,  stated  that  anything  that 
was  more  flammable  than  cotton  in 
its  natural  state  could  not  be  sold. 
Well.  I  don’t  believe  anybody  can 
tell  us  what  cotton  in  its  natural 
state  is.  Obv  iously,  that  law  was  a 
very  poor  one. 

It  was  amended  later,  giving  the 
State  Fire  Marshall  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  what  materials  were  so  flam¬ 
mable  as  to  be  hazardous.  The 
whole  thing  was  brought  to  a  very 
tragic  focal  jxrint  in  March  of  last 
year  when  10  little  boys,  playing  in 
cowfxry  suits  around  open  brush 
fires,  were  severely  burned.  Four  of 
them  were  burned  to  death. 

The  Congress  immediately  start¬ 
ed  to  work  to  introduce  a  bill  to  ban 
from  interstate  commerce  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  woidd  be  hazardous.  The 
first  bill  intrcxluced  was  a  copy  of 
the  California  State  bill  which  was 
not  workable.  The  National  Retail 
I)rv  Goods  .Association,  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation,  ap¬ 
proached  the  .American  .Association 
of  Textile  C.hemists  and  Colorists 
and  asked  that  a  committee  be 
formed  to  develop  a  test  procedure 
tf>  evaluate  textiles,  coated  fabrics, 
films  and  what  have  you.  as  to  their 
relativ  e  hazard  in  use. 

Such  a  committee  was  formed  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Her- 
tnan  Harger.  and  in  just  a  little  over 
a  vear’s  time,  such  a  test  equipment 
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was  developed. 

I'he  work  so  lai  lias  been  largely 
(onhiicd  to  textiles,  but  there  is  a 
group  under  the  sub-chairmanship 
ol  Mr.  Ford  ol  the  Hercules  Powder 
Coinjiany,  who  are  working  on  coat¬ 
ed  labrics,  and  we  hope  that  imine- 
diately  a  group  will  start  working 
on  unsupported  tihns  and  sheetings. 

It  is  going  to  be  necessary  that 
this  work  be  done,  because  very 
shortly  the  tollowing  legislation  will 
lie  introduced  into  Congress:  A  bill 
lo  prohibit  the  introduction  or 
inovenient  in  interstate  connnerce  ot 
labrics  or  articles  ol  wearing  apparel 
made  therelrom  which  are  so  highly 
Hannnable  as  to  be  dangerous  when 
worn  by  persons.  .\nd  in  this  bill, 
the  term  tabric  is  dehned  as  tollows: 

"  I  he  term  fabric  means  any  materi¬ 
al  woven,  knitted,  felted  or  other¬ 
wise  produced,  from  natural,  syn¬ 
thetic  or  any  other  materials,”  which 
would  place  our  films  and  sheetings 
right  in  with  the  rest  of  the  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  standard  of  flammability  as 
set  up  by  this  bill  reads  as  follows: 
“No  fabric  or  article  of  wearing 
apparel  made  therefrom  shall  be 
deemed  so  highly  Hammable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  be 
dangerous  when  worn  by  persons  if, 
when  tested  under  the  conditions 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  there¬ 
for  in  the  then  effective  C^ommercial 
Standard,  promulgated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  it  is  not  set  on 
hre  or,  if  set  on  fire,  burns  without 
a  Hame,  or  with  a  flame  which  does 
not  burn,  flash  or  spread  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  specified  by  the 
aforementioned  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ard,  or  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
five  linear  inches  per  each  six  sec¬ 
onds  of  burning,  whichever  is  the 
more  severe  test.” 

The  bill  further  provides  for  certi¬ 
fication  that  materials  have  been 
tested  and  that  they  are  satisfactory 
for  use.  .\nd  then  it  goes  into  great 
details  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

I  bring  that  up  at  the  present  time 
purely  to  bring  home  the  fact  that 
work  must  be  done  and  must  be 
done  immediately  on  films  and 
sheetings,  so  that  they  can  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Commercial  Standard  that 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  We 
need  test  methods  and  we  need  them 
quick. 


posting  of  standing  instructions 
with  tlie  vendors.  This  method  is 
used  mostly  by  the  larger  stores,  and 
by  chains.  In  the  case  of  individual 
stores,  the  best  method  of  transmit- 
titig  standing  shipping  instructions 
is  by  letter,  giving  full  instructiotis 
for  all  weights,  and  the  conditiotis 
under  which  the  vendor  is  aulhoi- 
i/ed  to  deviate  from  the  standing 
instructions.  Acknowledgment  of 
receipt  of  the  instructions  should' 
be  obtained.  In  addition,  your  ord¬ 
er  fortn  should  bear  a  printed  or 
stamped  notation  to  the  effect  that 
the  standittg  shippittg  instructiotis 
are  to  be  used.  Exhibit  D1  (page  26) 
is  ati  example  of  a  typical  letter  now 
in  use  by  tnany  stores.  Exhibit  D2  is 
an  acknowledgment  form  to  accotn- 
pany  the  routing  letter. 

Iti  the  case  of  chain  stores,  or 
groups  of  stores  operatitig  under 
cottttnon  ownership,  instructiotis 
are  usually  transmitted  through  the 
use  of  routing  guides,  which  are 
pamphlets  containing  standing 
shipping  instructions  for  each  store 
in  the  chain  or  group.  A  description 
of  the  formulation  of  routing  guides 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  as  most 
chains  maintain  traffic  departments 
who  need  no  suggestions  from  me. 
Suffite  it  to  say  that  the  method  of 
making  up  these  guides  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  making  an  indi¬ 
vidual  store  routing  file. 

The  posting  of  instructions  with 
vendors  largely  overcomes  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  individual  order 
routing,  but  it  has  equally  serious 
disadvantages  of  its  own.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  lag  between 
the  placing  of  an  order  with  a  new 
lesource  and  the  time  shipping  in¬ 


structions  can  be  formulated  and 
sent  to  him.  I’his  either  delays  the 
shipment,  or  results  in  the  use  of 
larriers  of  the  vendors’  own  selec¬ 
tion.  riie  second  disadvantage  is 
that  some  vendors  fail  to  refer  to  the 
standing  instructions  when  the 
shipment  is  made.  This  results  in 
a  greater  proportion  of  routing  vio¬ 
lations  than  the  direct  order  rout¬ 
ing  svsteiii.  The  third  disadvantage 
is  that  your  instructions  are  frozen, 
and  when  revision  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  there  is  a  lag  before  the  out¬ 
standing  instructions  can  be 
changed. 

I  can  otter  little  advice  as  to  the 
iK-st  method  of  routing  to  use.  As 
far  as  <iur  own  organization  is  con- 
(ei  ned,  we  have  found  it  advisable 
to  use  a  condiination  of  both  meth¬ 
ods,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
more  effective  than  just  sticking  to 
a  single  method.  We  issue  routing 
guides  for  the  entire  group,  and 
supplement  the  guides  with  indi¬ 
vidual  order  routing.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  some  of  our  stores 
have  found  it  necessary  to  post  their 
own  instructions  with  certain  classes 
of  shippers.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  smaller  stores  will  find  in¬ 
dividual  order  routing  to  be  simpler 
and  more  effective;  larger  stores  will 
derive  much  more  benefit  from  past¬ 
ing  their  instructions  with  the  ven¬ 
dors.  ft  gives  them  better  control, 
and  if  supplemented  with  individ¬ 
ual  order  routing  on  special  types  of 
goods,  will  be  very  effective.  The 
system  Ivest  for  any  particular  store 
depends  largely  on  the  extent  of 
internal  order  control,  and  the 
amount  of  help  available  to  do  the 
job. 


PRE-ADDRESSED  PENNY  POSTCARD 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  «)f  your  .SHIPFlNCi  INSTRUCTIONS 
dated  applying  fn»in 

We  will  abide  by  the  instriu  tions  outlined  therein. 

.Address  all  changes  in  these  instructions  U)  the  personal  attention 


Finn  . 

Address 

Signed 

Exhibit  D  2 
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The  Carpet  Industry  Sees  It  Through 


.  Although  production  lags  behind  expectations,  there  has  been 
slackening  in  the  color  coordination  and  sales  training  programs. 


The  carpet  and  rug  industry 
hasn’t  enough  merchandise  tu 
otter  to  justity  an  otticial  mar¬ 
ket  this  summer.  Yet  it  has  succeed¬ 
ed,  during  the  past  six  months,  in 
accomplishing  a  merchandising  rev¬ 
olution. 

The  announced  program  ot  the 
Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers 
was  to  prepare  retail  stores  to 
achieve  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  car¬ 
pet  and  rug  volume  over  prewar 
years.  It  proposed  a  hve-front  attack 
on  consumer  apathy  and  hide-bound 
merchandising: 

1.  It  would  color-coordinate  its 
mass  market  merchandise  with  that 
of  other  hoinefurnishings  industries 
so  that  customers  and  stores  would 
have  a  foolproof  guide  to  color  har¬ 
mony.  This  is  the  famous  Basic 
Home  Furnishings  plan. 

2.  It  would  train  retail  salespeople 
in  the  phase  of  selling  where  they 
were  weakest— in  understanding  of 
the  decorative  values  that  are  most 
important  to  the  rug-buying  cus¬ 
tomer. 

3.  It  would  estimate  and  analyze 
potential  floorcovering  volume  re¬ 
gion  by  region  and  state  by  state, 
and  present  the  possibilities  to  re¬ 
tailers  so  forcefully  as  to  lift  them 
clear  out  of  all  their  established 
habits  of  thought  about  floorcover- 
ings. 

4.  It  would  step  up  its  advertising 
to  two  or  three  times  the  linage  ol 
the  past. 

5.  It  would  flood  consumer  publi¬ 
cations  with  information  about 
floorcoverings  and  the  leading  role 
they  play  in  decoration. 

These  were  the  plans  of  an  indus¬ 
try  that  hoped  and  expected  to 
achieve  in  1946  75  per  cent  of  its 
1941  production  volume.  It  expect¬ 
ed  that  retail  stores  would  have  on 
hand  enough  B.H.F.  merchandise, 
not  only  in  floorcoverings  but  in  re¬ 
lated  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
dise,  to  launch  a  full  scale  national 
promotion  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 


Month  by  month  the  manulactur- 
ers  have  had  to  revise  these  esti¬ 
mates.  Plagued  by  an  acute  man¬ 
power  shortage,  they  are  still  trying 
to  catch  up  on  last  winter’s  allot¬ 


ments.  They  felt  hopeful  enough  to 
hold  a  market  in  January;  now  in 
July  they  are  more  cautious.  They 
have  added  some  new  designs,  and 
they  have  put  B.H.F.  colors  into 


Some  retailers  have  been  giving  customers  a  preview  of  the  B.H.F.  colors.  When 
Buffalo  had  its  carpet  merchandising  clinic,  many  stores  put  on  B.H.F.  window 
displays.  The  upper  photograph  here  is  the  Hens  &  Kelly  window;  the  William 
Hedner  &  Sons  window  is  shoum  below. 
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llicii  lints;  Ijiit  tlif  iiiosi  opiiniistic 
do  noi  l)tlicvc  tliai  itiailers  will 
i.avft  nougli  li.U.K.  incrt  haiuliscon 
l.aiul  lo  warrant  promotion  bclorc; 
JannaiN.  1  lit  ailotnifiit  system, 
inc\  a}>irt‘,  will  (onlinnc  tlirongli 


Bigelow  Sanford’s  new  Match  BcK)k  is 
a  simple  consumer  guide  to  success¬ 
ful  color  c(K)rtfination.  Eighteen  dif¬ 
ferent  color  harmonies  for  rugs,  walls, 
draperies  and  upholstery  are  suggested, 
each  l)uilt  around  a  Bigelow  rug  in 
one  of  the  nine  B.  H.  F.  colors.  The 
Match  Book  is  an  enlarged  facsimile, 
about  four  by  five  inches,  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  paper  match  book,  with  the  color 
samples  in  the  form  of  match  sticks. 
Shown  af)ove  is  one  of  the  two  new 
model  nK)ms  opened  by  Bigelow  in 
the  New  ^'ftrk  showroom.  Rooms  were 
designed  by  Donald  Deskey  for  homes 
in  the  S7,500  to  $10,000  bracket.  The 
dining  r(K)m  is  keyed  to  the  leaf  motif 
of  the  Beauvais  carpet. 


the  area  that  could  be  translated  in¬ 
to  tloorcoc  erings  purchases.  This 
was  checked  against  prewar  per- 
lormance,  which  was  in  turn  com¬ 
pared  with  the  volume  achieved  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  If  a  per¬ 
formance  was  comparatively  good, 
the  Institute  speakers  showed  how  it 
could  be  bettered;  if  it  was  poor, 
criticism  was  outspoken  and  con¬ 
structive.  In  each  case  the  retailer 
tvas  shown  how  he  could  estimate 
for  himself  the  potential  volume  in 
his  trading  area,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  he  should  plan  to  get. 
The  second  part  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  clinic  was  an  explanation  of 
the  B.H.F.  coordination  program. 
.At  every  clinic  the  speaker  w'ho  de¬ 
scribed  this  was  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  carpet  and  rug  manufacturing 
companies.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  program’s  effectiveness  with  re¬ 
tailers  from  the  start  has  unques- 
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tionably  been  the  fact  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  did  not  leave  the  educa¬ 
tional  job  to  hired  lecturers,  but 
were  themselves  active  participants 
in  all  the  meetings.  With  each  clin¬ 
ic,  the  industry  was  able  to  increase 
the  roll-call  of  members  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Style  Council.  At  last 
rep)ort,  there  were  271,  representing 
floorcoverings,  drajjery  and  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics,  paints,  wallpaper,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  other  home  furnishings 
fields.  (All  were  equally  handi¬ 
capped  as  far  as  actual  production 
for  fall  selling  was  concerned;  but 
all  were  committed  to  the  project  of 
color-coordinating  the  American 
home.) 

The  Spring,  1946  color  card,  with 
its  nine  colors,  each  in  a  range  of 
eight  values,  will  remain  unaltered 
at  least  until  July,  1947.  Keeping  the 
color  scheme  static  for  the  next  full 
year  will  give  ample  opportunity 
to  the  cooperating  industries  to  get 
going  on  merchandise  coordinated 
to  the  floorcoverings  output.  Also, 
it  is  an  assurance  to  retailers  that 
delivery  delays  will  not  impair  the 
sales  value  of  the  merchandise  they 
finally  succeed  in  getting.  .\s  the 
production  picture  gets  more  nor¬ 
mal,  changes  and  additions  in  the 
color  series  will  strengthen  the  fac¬ 
tor  of  organized  fashion  and  change 
that  was  so  lacking  in  the  prewar 
home  furnishings  picture. 

If  there  is  any  weak  point  in  the 
B.H.F.  plan  it  may  be  the  labeling. 
All  cooperating  manufacturers  are 
supposed  to  use  the  same  nomen¬ 
clature  on  their  labels,  following 
these  rules; 

1.  For  merchandise  in  solid  color 
or  in  two  or  more  values  of  the  same 
hue,  the  label  will  read;  “B.  H.  F. 
Alamo  Group,”  or  whatever  of  the 
nine  color  groups  is  represented. 

2.  For  multi-colored  merchan¬ 
dise,  using  one  of  the  B.H.F.  groups 
as  the  ground  color,  the  label  will 
read,  for  example;  “Ground;  B.H.F. 
Santa  Fe  Group.” 

3.  For  multi-colored  merchandise 
not  employing  a  B.H.F.  group  color 
for  the  ground,  but  where  B.H.F. 
colors  are  used  for  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  area,  the  label  will 
read,  for  example;  “Keyed  to  B.H.F. 
Great  Lakes  and  Alamo  Groups.” 

Since  there  are  alreadv  271  prom¬ 
ised  sources  of  this  coordinated  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  proper  labeling  of 
each  item  presents  a  big  job.  It  is 


going  to  be  complicated  if  some 
manufacturers  carry  out  their  in¬ 
tention  of  matching  B.H.F.  shades 
but  using  their  own  color  designa¬ 
tion.  The  possibilities  for  error  iii 
assembled  pieces  are  a  source  of 
worry  to  some  others,  notably  fur- 
ture  manufacturers  who  must  buy 
their  upholstery  fabrics.  One  has 
already  suggested  that  the  job  of 
identifying  colors  and  affixing  labels 
should  be  left  to  the  retailer.  Retail¬ 
ers,  of  course,  are  human  too,  and 
they  are  also  individualists,  who  like 
to  use  color  names  they  dream  up  by 
themselves.  In  passing,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  some  manufacturers 
who  said  as  the  month  opened  that 
they  would  show  B.H.F.  colors  at 
the  July  market  also  said  that  the 
colors  would  not  be  so  labeled.  How 
it  will  all  work  out  is  far  from  clear. 
Retailers  may  expect  the  carpel 
manufacturers,  who  fathered  the 
B.H.F.  plan,  to  label  their  B.H.F. 
merchandise  unmistakably.  How 
thoroughly  other  manufacturers, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  will 
carry  through  to  the  labeling  stage 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  neglect 
this  part  of  the  job.  they  will  weaken 
an  otherwise  foolproof  program. 
And  although  they  will  still  benefit 
by  the  market  research  that  the  color 
selection  represents  they  will  have 
failed  to  reach  a  highly  profitable 
objective;  making  it  as  easy  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  customer  to  buy. 

Sales  Training  Course 

The  other  major  element  in  the 
industry  program  is  its  sales  training 
project.  This  has  been  sold  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  merchandising 
clinics  that  more  than  5,000  indi- 
\iduals  in  more  than  1,000  stores 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  course  developed  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  by  Trade  Ways,  Inc.  Suitable 
for  everyone  in  the  homefurnishings 
division,  the  course  can  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  12  half-hour  meetings.  There 
are  six  units  in  the  program,  each 
consisting  of  a  text  and  a  ])hono- 
graph  disc.  The  following  subjects 
are  covered;  (1)  Finding  out  what 
kind  of  room  the  customer  is  buying 
for.  (2)  Suggesting  suitable  colors. 
C3)  Suggesting  suitable  designs.  (4) 
Helping  the  customer  to  decide.  (.5) 
Closing  the  sale.  (6)  Broadening 
the  sale— adding  pieces  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  sold. 

With  the  basic  training  that  the 


course  gives  in  color  and  design,  and 
with  B.H.F.  labeled  merchandise  to 
sell,  retail  salespeople  will  be  truly 
prepared  to  talk  the  modern  custom¬ 
er’s  language,  to  give  her  a  very  gotxl 
facsimile  of  true  decorator  service, 
and  to  encourage  a  steady  stream  ol 
replacement  purchases. 

Advertising  C^hanges  Needed 

There  remain  two  i)hases  ol  the 
Carpet  Institute’s  program  to  be  ap¬ 
praised.  One  is  the  proj)liesie(l  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  linage,  l  liis 
has  not  reached  the  two-oi-ilnee- 
times  prew'ar  figure,  although  there 
has  been  a  recognizable  imrease  in 
its  (juantity  and  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  style  theme.  When  pro¬ 
duction  hits  its  stride,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  manutae- 
lurers  who  have  already  put  so  imu  li 
into  this  renaissance  movement  in 
floorcoverings  will  be  heavy  biiyeis 
of  consumer  advertising.  .Store  ad¬ 
vertising  has  perked  up  some,  but 
no  more  than  enough  to  relied  the 
slight  improvement  in  supply.  It  is 
there,  in  the  retail  advertising  «o|)y, 
that  the  big  job  remains  to  be  done. 
Advertising  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  merchandise  is  on  hand, 
but  what  kind  of  advertising  will  it 
be?  Will  the  bloc  of  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  who  have  been 
shaken  into  new  altitudes  by  the 
Carpet  Institute  program  be  strong 
enough  and  persistent  enough  to 
change  the  character  of  floor(«>ver- 
ings  advertising? 

Consumer  Publicity 

In  the  last  phase  of  its  program, 
to  tell  a  floor  coverings  style  story  to 
consumers,  the  Institute  has  had  an 
overwhelming  success.  In  1945  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  close 
to  2,000  newspaper  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Eighteen  stories  have  been 
jjtiblished  in  consumer  magazines, 
and  11  more  are  stheduled  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  And  there  have 
been  18  radio  programs,  six  of  them 
on  national  hookups.  'Fhe  industrv 
has  a  popular  slogan,  too;  “('arpci 
Makes  It  Home.”  a  line  wdtidi  it  is 
plugging  consistently,  with  high 
hopes  that  it  will  make  the  nation 
carpet-conscious. 

The  carpet  industrv  has  already 
done  a  big  job.  It  will  do  its  best 
during  the  coming  months  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  investment  of  time  and 
money  that  it  has  made  in  the 
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The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 
Projects  Itself  Through  74  Distributors 

Every  firm  in  our  list  of  74  (listrii>iit<»rs  is  a  l(‘a<liM^  in  its  loc’ality 
— eoin|>ose4l  of  iinni  of  hi^li  c'ulilirc*  witli  yc^ars  of  soninl  e\|>eriein*<^  in 
the  ear|M*t  Inisiness. 

Tln^  selection  of  tlic'se  organi/ations  is  an  (‘Xtren'iely  ini|>orlant  factor 
in  the  policty  of  the  “Mill  with  tlu^  Kc'tail  Vic^w|»oint.'’  'I'ln;  distrihntor 
in  your  territcrry,  for  exain|>h%  has  a  first  hainl  knowlcMlp*  of  the  ear|M‘t 
buying  habits  in  your  loc'ality.  As  a  rc'siilt,  Inr  stocks  those*  gra<h*H  and 
patterns  which  will  1m^  your  best  s<*lh*rs. 

He  has  a  genuine  and  sinee^nr  ch^sinr  to  Indp  yon  dc^velop  tint  nicmt 
profitable  kind  of  (‘arpet  scdling  opcrralions.  lhr<*aus(;  of  this,  your  pnde 
lems  will  heeonu;  his  predderns.  H<;  is  as  inrar  as  your  te'h'plnun*  for 
consultation  and  rnerehandising  advice  at  any  tini<\  (lall  him  today. 


the  9^®°' 
,  jodostrY 


««»• 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  fnc. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


mOUNOtSI  THI 
nvi  POMT  STAI  WAY 
-TW  MONAWK  WAYI 


MOHAWK 

Tiu'  Mill  with  tluf  lit'Uiil  Vu^wpifinl 
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li.H.F.  program.  It  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  retail  and 
consumer  interest  alive  until  mer¬ 
chandise  begins  to  come  through  in 
quantity.  Present  plans  call  tor  a 
big  promotion  week  as  soon  as  the 
time  seems  right. 

Then  retailers  will  be  up  to  bat. 
'I'hey  can’t  tail  to  do  a  tremendous 
\olume.  But  they  can  do  better— 
they  can  shift  the  floorcosering  de¬ 
partment  into  a  permanently  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable  spot.  I'he 
industry’s  program,  particularly  the 
B.H.F.  phase  of  it.  can  be  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  postwar  worries  that 
are  already  raising  their  heads. 
Properly  merchandised,  it  will  mean 
cleaner  stocks,  fewer  markdowns, 
fewer  returns,  much  more  produc¬ 
tive  selling  time.  In  short,  for  this 
department,  it  may  very  w’ell  be  the 
way  to  reduce  distribution  costs  and 
protect  gross  margins. 

B.  H.  F.  Production 

The  Carpet  Institute  made  a 
check  among  members  of  the 
Homefurnishings  Style  Council  last 
month  to  see  how  many  of  them 
■would  be  able  to  supply  some  B.H.F. 
merchandise  to  retailers  for  fall  sell¬ 
ing.  .Seventeen  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturers  said  they  would.  ,\11 
but  one  planned  to  show  the  B.H.F. 
ff(M)rcoverings  during  the  July  mar¬ 
ket,  and  all  but  two  said  their  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  B.H.F.-labeled. 

Thk  Bulletin's  own  survey 
among  carpet  and  rug  manufactur¬ 
ers  indicates  that  B.H.F.  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  widely  spread  through 
their  lines,  only  the  top  price  grades 
being  left  out  of  the  coordination 
scheme.  The  table  on  this  page  is  a 
sampling,  giving  some  idea  of  the 
planned  proportion  of  B.H.F.  items 
to  total  output  in  the  carpet  indus¬ 
try.  This  listing  represents  only  the 
repiorts  of  manufacturers  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  B.H.F.  merchandise 
to  show  this  month. 

.Among  manufacturers  of  uphol¬ 
stery  and  drajjery  fabrics.  The 
Bulletin  found  a  widespread  will¬ 
ingness  to  coofierate  with  the  B.H.F. 
project  but  a  general  feeling  that 
nothing  very  extensive  can  be  done 
until  the  production  situation  im¬ 
proves.  The  Carpet  Institute  in  its 
last  minute  pre-market  checkup 
found  that  some  18  manufacturers 
had  been  able  to  better  previous 
predictions  and  would  have  some 


I » i}*  e  U  )w-San  ford 


flightstown  Rug  Cx>. 


Philadelphia  Carpet  Co. 


Thomas  L.  Leedoni  Co. 


Masterkraft,  Inc. 


B.H.F.  Production 
4  li.H.F.  <;u.  of  5  tolois 
j  li.H.F.  out  ol  G 
!}  li.H.F.  (;ut  ol  G 

8  li.H.F.  out  ol  9 
.Ml  in  li.H.F. 

G  li.H.F.  out  of  8 

9  li.H.F.  out  of  10  ’• 

10  li.H.F.  oiH  of  14  • 
Keyed  to  B.H.F'.  colors 
Not  keyed  to  B.H.F. 
N(U  keyed  to  B.H.F'. 

8  B.H.F.  colors 
8  ” 


17  B.H.F.  p: 
9  ” 

G 

G 

9 


Manufacturer  Line  B.H.F.  Produt 

l.ees-CcKhrane  (ilenheld  4  B.H.F.  <;u.  <: 

Navarre  a  B.H.F'.  out  c 

Butler  .a  B.H.F.  (;ut  ( 

Monoie  8  li.H.F'.  out  ( 

Kelton  .Ml  in  li.H.F. 

Virginiaii  G  li.H.F.  out  < 

Duratwist  9  B.H.F'.  out  r 

Sculptex  10  B.H.F".  oik  ( 

.\shlawn  Keyed  to  B.H 

Brainhle  Not  keyed  to  B 

Glowtuft  N(U  keyed  to  B 

.Mohawk  .Assembly  8  B.H.F.  colors 

Senate  8 

Bradlee  8 

Raleigh  2 

Riverside  4 

Shuttlepoint  4 

Nottitigham  4 

Royal  A'ictory  2 

Liberty  3 

Super  Tampa  1 

liigelow-Sanford  Beauvais  17  B.H.F.  patt 

Fercak  9 

Clifton  G 

Sovereign  G 

Fdintwist  9 

Firrntwist  7 

Winchester  9 

Camdeti  3 

Bushnell  9 

Brewster  4 

Netherwood  G 

Holden  15  " 

Doric  9 

Serenade  G 

Ceredo  8 

Gropoint  8 

Imperial  Not  keyed  to  1 

Cassandra 

Chantilly  ”  ” 

Sonata  ”  ” 

Contempna  ” 

flightstown  Rug  Cx>.  Luzon  5  B.H.F.  pati 

Mercer  2 

Pebblesque  5  ” 

Philadelphia  Carpet  Co.  Persiantwist  9  B.H.F.  out 

Pebblestone  9  B.H.F.  out 

Creative  Wilton  No.  705  5  B.H.F.  coh 

Creative  Wilton  No.  708  5  B.H.F.  coh 

Thomas  L.  Leedom  Co.  Kirkland  Loop  B.H.F.  colors 

Gem  Wilton  ”  ” 

Radcliffe  Wilton 

Courtland  Hooked  ”  ” 

Fairhill  Wilton  Not  keyed  to 

Masterkraft,  Inc.  Blue  Ribbon  Hooked  Rugs  B.H.F.  colors 

White  Ribbon  Hooked  Rugs  ”  ” 

Needlekraft  Hooked  Rugs 
Souvaniere 

Souvaniere  Broadloom 
Cotton  Hooked  Rugs  Not  in  B.H.F 

.  A.  8:  M.  Karagheusian,  IncStockton  B.H.F.  colors 

Grenadier  ”  ” 

Penhurst 

Symphony  Not  keyed  to 

Renaissance  ”  ”  ” 

Friezette  ” 

■Archibald  Holmes  &:  Son  Tuxkraft  B.H.F.  colors 

Tuxedo  ”  ” 

Pomtex  ”  ” 

Loomtex  Not  keyed  to 


Not  keyed  to  B.H.F'. 


5  B.H.F.  patterns 

2  ” 

5  ” 

9  B.H.F.  out  of  10  colors 
9  B.H.F.  out  of  10  colors 
5  B.H.F.  colors  (all) 

5  B.H.F.  colors  (all) 
B.H.F.  colors 


Not  keyed  to  B.H.F. 


Not  in  B.H.F.  colors 
B.H.F.  colors 


Not  keyed  to  B.H.F. 


B.H.F.  colors 


Not  keyed  to  B.H.F'. 
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yes  .  .  .  more  brides  than  ever 
before  are  saying,  *T  want  the 
silverplate  with  these/'^^' 

I'V'' ''■"■m"'" 

It’s  due,  of  course,  to  the 
striking  way  Holmes  &  Edwards’ 
advertising  messages  reach  the 
wedding  market — year  in  and 
year  out  —  with  more  magazine 
advertising  messages  than  any 
other  silverplate! 


holmes 

*  sterunc 

sii,vbwi«atb 


herc  and  here 
\r% 


li.H.F.  merchandise  ior  lall.  01  the 
18,  IJ  said  they  would  display  it  at 
the  July  market,  and  11  said  they 
would  label  their  goods  li.H.F.  One 
manufacturer  of  curtains  and  cur¬ 
tain  piece  goods  wrote  THt 

BliLLKTIN; 

“  Fhe  limited  supply  of  fabric 
does  not  permit  a  full  lange  of 
li.  H.  F.  colors.  As  soon  as  a  steady 
flow  of  our  standard  types  of  cloth 
is  available,  all  colored  fabrics  and 
curtains  in  all  styles  and  types  will 
be  in  li.H.F.  colors.” 

.Similarly,  a  manufacturer  of 
trimmings  and  fringes  says: 

“As  soon  as  there  is  enough  yarn 
available  we  will  make  our  trim¬ 
mings,  bindings,  fringes,  etc.,  in  the 
B.  H.  F.  colors.  In  fact,  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  a  separate  line  for  this 
setup.  However,  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  shortage  of  help  and  short¬ 
age  of  yarns,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  get  this  together.  We  have  the 
B.H.F.  colors  already  in  some  of  our 
lines,  but  in  not  enough  styles  to  get 
out  a  book.” 

Furniture  manufacturers  did  not 
look  forward  to  making  much  of  a 
B.H.F.  showing  at  the  July  open¬ 
ings  except  for  one,  a  leading  style 
manufacturer,  who  said  that  he 
would  offer  covers  in  B.H.F.  colors 
for  no  less  than  34  upholstered 
pieces.  But  another  manufacturer 
reported: 

"Under  existing  conditions  we 
are  using  every  piece  of  material  we 
can  purchase  on  the  open  market 
regardless  of  color  and  practically 
regardless  of  price.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  any  program,  or  to  say  what  we 
will  be  able  to  do  in  July,  .\ugust  or 
.September.” 

.A  third  large  manufacturer,  who 
thought  it  highly  unlikely  that  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  B.H.F.  col¬ 
ors  in  time  for  retail  fall  selling, 
added: 

“No  doubt  we  will  carry  some  fab¬ 
rics  in  B.H.F.  colors.  .  .  .  The  thing 
that  bothers  us  the  most  is  labeling 
the  furniture  in  accordance  with  the 
B.H.F.  plan.  We  fear  that  incorrect 
labels  may  get  applied  to  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  we  believe  that  this  same 
problem  will  present  itself  to  other 
upholstered  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  well  as  the  fabric  suppliers. 
We  feel  that  j)roper  identification 
and  (h'scrintion  could  best  be  done 
bv  the  store.” 


The  Year  Ahead  for  Retailing 

(^Continued  from  page  23) 


ing  policies  ol  the  past  few  years.  It 
can  only  change  its  policies  slowly 
and  selectively,  over  a  period  of  six 
to  twelve  months. 

Retail  management,  I  believe, 
must  seriously  consider  the  puss: 
bility  that  a  buyers’  strike,  such  as 
occurred  in  1920,  will  again  climax 
the  present  rising  trend  of  prices 
and  production.  I  know  that  each 
of  you  is  watching  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  very  carefully.  There  are  many 
signs  already  that  the  public  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  critical  attitude  than  it 
did  during  the  war  years: 

1.  In  hard  lines,  the  public  is  not 
too  anxious  to  buy  appliances  of  un¬ 
known  makes.  Many  consumers  are 
waiting  for  the  well-known  brands 
to  come  back  on  the  market. 

2.  In  soft  lines,  there  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  resistance  to  poor  quality 
goods.  In  most  cases  people  will  pay 
a  higher  price  for  better  quality 
merchandise  as  it  becomes  available. 
Recently,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
received  scattered  reports  of  active- 
price  resistance  in  a  few  depart¬ 
ments,  notably  children’s  wear. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
despite  strikes  and  work  stoppages, 
the  public  has  continued  to  buy  at 
record  rate.  Enough  important 
items  are  still  sufficiently  scarce  so 
that  the  public  can  be  frightened 
into  buying  excessively  from  time  to 
time.  Belief  that  prices  will  be  high¬ 
er  has  encouraged  some  hoarding. 
High  incomes,  the  existence  of  accu¬ 
mulated  savings,  the  relatively  low 
level  of  installment  debt,  and  the 
high  level  of  current  savings,  have 
all  been  stimulating  forces. 

In  attempting  to  time  a  possible 
buyers’  strike,  I  l>elieve  we  must 
look  at  the  financial  position  of  the 
public  in  relation  to  the  increasing 
value  of  supplies  that  are  becoming 
available.  Since  V-J  day,  income 
payments  have  declined  slightly  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  levels.  Sales,  how¬ 
ever,  have  continued  to  rise. 

Considering  1946  as  a  whole  it 
looks  now  as  it  income  pay  men  is 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1945. 
Personal  income  taxes  will  show  a 
decrease  of  around  a  billion  dollars, 
which  can  be  added  to  expenditures. 
Savings  from  current  income  can 
easily  drop  from  35  billions  last  year 


to  S18  or  20  billions  this  year,  giving 
an  additional  $15  to  17  billions  that 
can  be  added  to  expenditures.  Al¬ 
lowance  of  several  billion  dollars 
must  also  be  made  for  Inventory  in¬ 
creases  and  net  exports.  All  told, 
this  implies  that  an  increase  ol  at 
least  S25  billion  in  the  value  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  production  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  before  the  high  rate  ol  cur¬ 
rent  savings  is  reduced  to  a  more 
normal  level. 

Such  an  increase  is  not  in  sight 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  But 
every  price  advance  of  10  per  cent 
will  add  almost  $10  billion  to  the 
value  of  supplies.  Compound  one 
or  two  such  increases  with  a  gain  of 
10  per  cent  to  20  p»er  cent  in  unit 
volume  in  the  last  half  of  this  year, 
and  you  will  have  a  tremendous  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  merchandise. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  too 
much  risk  of  a  general  buyers’  strike 
in  1946.  But  one  question  should 
be  raised: 

When  the  public  receives  the  bills 
for  its  Christmas  1946  buying  spree: 
when  it  faces  the  income  tax  dead¬ 
line  next  March  15th:  when  it  sees 
the  high  price  and  low  quality  of 
much  of  the  goods  that  will  be  dis¬ 
played  on  retail  shelves  next  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  what  will  its  reac¬ 
tion  be? 

Wc  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  reading  about  reconversion  diffi¬ 
culties,  shortages  of  parts,  and 
strikes  in  basic  industries,  that  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  production  has 
been  at  a  practical  standstill  since 
V-|  day,  ten  months  ago. 

This  is  far  from  l)eing  true.  The 
unit  volume  of  production  is  report¬ 
ed  at  60  to  65  per  cent  above  the 
prewar  level.  If  allow'ance  is  also 
made  for  the  wartime  advance  in 
prices,  which  has  now  speeded  up. 
the  dollar  value  of  goods  at  the 
manufacturing  level  is  not  far  out  of 
line  with  current  high  income. 

Not  all  of  this  merchandise  has 
filtered  through  as  rapidly  as  it 
should  to  the  retailer  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  In  some  cases,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  finished  items  has 
been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  one  or 
two  parts.  In  some  cases  shipments 
have  lagged  behind  production,  a 
typical  symptom  when  higher  prices 
are  to  be  expected.  Actual  or  pros- 
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WHEREVER  YOU  60  - 
YOU  SEE 

pIIBBOIISHS  HACHIHjS 


One  reason  why  you  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever 
you  go  is  that  Burroughs  has  always  had  a  reputation 
for  precision-built  machines  unequaled  in  the  industry. 
Today,  the  most  modern  scientific  equipment  is  in  use 
in  the  Burroughs  chemical,  physical  and  electronic 
laE>oratories;  the  skill,  experience  and  much  of  the 
fine  precision  manufacturing  machinery  so  effectively 
employed  by  Burroughs  in  producing  the  famous 
Norden  bombsight  are  being  utilized  to  keep  faith 
with  satisfied  customers  throughout  the  world  who 
look  to  Burroughs  for  the  best  in  business  machines. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 


Burroughs 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


MIDLAND  BANK  LTD.,  ENGLAND— Mor«  than 
1.000  brondtas  of  Midland  Bank  in  England  ara 
aqaippad  with  Burroughs  maehinat.  Tha  pictura  shows  a 
typical  accounting  machina  installation  in  a  London  branch. 


■’-f.  . 
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p>ective  changes  in  Governinenl  reg¬ 
ulations,  particularly  price  regula¬ 
tions,  have  caused  temporary  hold¬ 
ing  back  of  goods.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  point  should  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

Inventories  Up  a  Billion 

Despite  reconversion  problems 
and  strikes,  retail  inventories  gener¬ 
ally  have  managed  to  keep  pace 
with  a  record  level  of  sales  during 
the  first  part  of  this  year.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  at  least  $1  billion 
in  the  value  of  all  business  inventor¬ 
ies.  ^  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re¬ 
markable  performance  during  a  10- 
month  period  in  which  industry  has, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  been 
practically  crippled  by  strikes  and 
reconversion  difficulties. 

■Some  of  the  increases  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  te.xtile  and  apparel  items  have 
been  concealed  from  many  buyers 
by  vertical  integrations  and  various 
tie-in  arrangements  between  mills 
and  cutters. 

The  mechanics  of  price  control, 
op>erating  in  scarcity  markets,  have 
made  it  profitable  for  mills  to  finish 
their  own  gray  goods  rather  than  to 
sell  it  to  the  indep)endent  converter. 
There  has  been  a  further  profit  in 
having  the  finished  g(xxis  manufac¬ 
tured  into  wearing  apparel,  where 
suitable  arrangements  could  be 
made.  .\s  a  result,  distribution  has 
been  violated  and  supply  increases 
concealed. 

It  is  quite  p>ossible  that  some  of 
your  buyers  have  had  their  allot¬ 
ments  cut  by  old  time  sources  of 
supply,  who  have  always  been  de¬ 
pendable  and  honest  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  you  in  the  past.  This  may 
imply  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
total  supply  going  in  one  way  or 
another  to  your  comp>etitors  and  to 
the  consumer.  The  manufacturer 
you  buy  from  may  have  been  obtain¬ 
ing  his  finished  goods  from  an  inde- 
p)endent  converter,  who  has  lost  out 
because  he  previously  bought  gray 
goods  from  a  mill  that  now'  does  its 
own  finishing.  You  are  not  getting 
your  share  of  the  increase,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  there,  but  because 
some  one  else  is  getting  it. 

The  extent  of  some  of  these  con¬ 
cealed  increases  can  be  partiallv 
measured  by  the  number  of  new 
manufacturers  in  some  apparel 
fields: 

There  are  190  new  manufactur¬ 


ers  making  ct)rsets,  girdles  and  bras¬ 
sieres;  the  number  ot  manufactur¬ 
ers  making  women’s  blouses  for  the 
New  York  market  has  grown  from 
95  to  100.  These  illustrations  are 
extreme  but  significant.  They  are 
repeated,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  all  dow’n  the  line.  If  the  total 
supply  of  fabrics  for  these  lines  had 
decreased,  where  are  these  new 
manufacturers  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  working  materials? 

It  is  plain  that  the  current  ll«)w  ol 
supplies,  like  a  deep  river  approach¬ 
ing  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  is  spreading 
out  thinly  over  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  resources.  The  fact  that  the 
flow  is  shallow  when  measured  at 
one  point  tends  to  conceal  the  large- 
volume  that  is  pressing  forward 
from  primary  sources. 

Timing  the  Price  Break 

No  one  at  this  time  dares  be  tt)o 
specific  about  the  future  of  price- 
control  legislation.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  plain:  regardless  ot 
details,  price  control  has  be-come 
rapidly  less  effective  since  the  war 
ended:  price  atlvances  from  now  on 
w'ill  be  more  rapid  until  the  crest 
of  the  present  cyc  le  is  reat  hed. 

Between  now  and  the  first  ejuarter 
of  next  year,  the  advance  in  official 
price  indexes  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
10  to  15  per  cent.  The  actual  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices,  including  black 
market  prices  and  quality  changes 
that  don’t  appear  in  official  indexes, 
will  probably  be  closer  to  15  to  25 
per  cent. 

.An  excess  of  purchases  over  sales 
will  increase  profits  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  How'ever,  such 
a  policy,  while  it  will  turn  the  rising 
price  level  to  the  advantage  of  the 
individual  businessman,  will  natur¬ 
ally  contribute  to  the  pressure  that 
is  forcing  prices  upward.  Moreover, 
it  cannot  be  applied  uniformlv  to 
all  commodities.  .So:iie  prices  will 
begin  to  decline  well  before  the 
peak  for  “average’’  wholesale  prices 
has  been  reached. 

Finally,  such  a  policy  is  franklv 
sjjeculative.  It  accepts  a  small  risk 
now  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  risk 
later.  Unless  it  is  accompanied  bv 
something  more,  or  if  it  is  continued 
too  long,  profits  made  now  will  bc- 
offset  bv  losses  incurred  later.  C'on- 
sequentlv;  (a)  Retaile’s  should 
plan  to  increase  inventory  turnover 
and  reduce  the  length  of  roni’nit- 


ments  after  the  turn  of  this  year; 
(b)  Retailers  should  not  over-esti¬ 
mate  postwar  demand  on  the  Itasis 
of  current  demand.  The  average 
consumer  is  paying  a  much  higher 
price  for  soft-line  items  than  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  when  appliances,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  and  new  hoinps  are  freely 
available. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  lease-on- 
life,  so  far  as  costs  and  profit  mar¬ 
gins  are  concerned,  is  a  rather  short 
teim  affair. 

Expenses  Must  Be  Cut 

For  this  year  at  least,  possibly  tor 
a  part  ot  the  next  year,  your  highest 
a\erage  sale  will  cover  up  the  ad- 
\ance  in  a  multitude  of  cost  factors. 
Elimination  of  the  excess-profits 
lax,  of  course,  gives  most  of  you  a 
thick  cushion  of  security.  But  here 
again,  it  is  not  the  current  trend  but 
the  future  prospects  that  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  will 
you  be  able  to  hire  help  at  the  wages 
you  paid  before  the  war.  I’m  not  so 
sure  that  this  is  entirely  a  bad  thing. 
Retail  wage  scales  were  so  low  l)e- 
fore  the  war  that  the  industry  was 
losing  out  in  its  competition  for 
talented  soung  people  who  wanted 
to  build  a  future.  That  is  a  bad  con¬ 
dition  lor  any  industry  to  be  in. 
N’e\ertbeless.  wages  high  enough  to 
attract  high-grade  personnel  creatt- 
an  entirely  new  cost  problem. 

The  test  will  come  during  the 
transition  period:  (1)  Markdowns 
will  be  heavy:  (2)  The  average  sale 
will  drop  sharply,  though  remain¬ 
ing  above  pre-war  levels;  (3)  Your 
higher-salaried  merchandising  force 
will  have  to  handle  a  much  larger 
physical  volume  of  goods  if  your  dol¬ 
lar  volume  is  to  be  held  at  a  reason¬ 
ably  high  level. 

Now,  I  have  great  respect  for  vour 
ability  to  sell  goods.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  vou  can  learn  a  profit¬ 
able  lesson  from  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  efficient  handling  of 
goods. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  your  cost 
studies  have  been  able  to  isolate  the 
actual  amounts  vou  spend  in  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  around,  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  your  ware¬ 
houses  and  stores,  from  the  time  it 
comes  in  until  the  time  it  goes  out 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  There  is 
one  spot,  I  feel  certain,  where  vou 
could  save  a  great  deal. 
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For  many  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking  room 
procedure  without  expensive  chemge-overs.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  Basic  Policy — 
"Modernization  With  Minimum  Investment." 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  policy  are  the 
Dennison  Price  Remarkers.  One  model  cuts  the 
old  price  from  the  ticket  while  imprinting  a  new 
one.  The  second  model  strikes  a  line  through  the 
old  price  while  printing  the  new  one,  and  is  used 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  two  prices. 
Both  of  these  instruments  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  eliminating  errors  and  oversights 
due  to  illegible,  long-hand  repricing.  They  are 
usually  used  right  on  the  selling  floor. 

Dennison  Price  Remarkers — like  all  other  Den¬ 
nison  equipment — conform  to  specifications  laid 
down  by  marking  room  operators  themselves. 
They  are  designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  modem  merchandising. 


Illastraiilig  the 

policy  of  modernisation 

with  minimum  investment 


Harvard  Report  on  1945  Results 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


tising  outlay.  Changes  among  the 
various  other  natural  divisions  of 
expense  were  for  the  most  part  negli¬ 
gible.  Losses  from  bad  debts  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  very  low. 

When  expenses  were  classihed 
functionally  the  larger  stores  showed 
some  advantage  in  the  total  admini¬ 
strative  and  general  classification, 
but  some  disadvantage  in  direct  and 
general  selling  and  delivery.  The 
liigher  figure  for  direct  and  general 
selling  expense  in  the  stores  with 
sales  over  $20,000,000  apparently  is 
a  direct  reflection  of  payroll  in¬ 
creases  to  the  salesforce.  In  keeping 
with  this  tendency,  the  payroll  cost 
per  transaction  was  highest  in  the 
largest  stores,  52  cents  for  the  stores 
with  sales  of  $35,000,000  or  more  as 
against  27  cents  for  the  stores  with 
sales  of  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

With  respect  to  executive  com- 
j>ensation,  however,  the  largest 
stores  appeared  at  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  Concerns  with  sales  over 
$10,000,000  required  less  than  1% 
of  total  sales  volume  for  executive 
compensation,  whereas  for  stores 
with  sales  under  $750,000  executive 
compensation  ran  from  3%  to  5% 
of  sales  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
salary  of  the  average  executive  in 
these  small  stores  was  not  more  than 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  as  great  as  the 
average  executive’s  salarv  in  the 
large  stores. 

Sales  per  employee  were  highest 
in  very  small  stores  and  again  in  the 
largest  stores,  but  lowest  in  the  mid- 
.  dle-size  stores.  Sales  per  square  foot 
of  total  space  ran  higher  in  the 


stores  with  sales  between  $4,000,000 
and  $20,000,000  than  for  the  very 
largest  stores,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  per  square  foot  of  total  space. 

.\s  has  been  noted  in  several  pre¬ 
ceding  studies  the  lowest  expense 
rates  and  the  largest  profits  charac¬ 
teristically  were  earned  by  the  large 
stores  in  small  cities.  In  general,  ex¬ 
pense  rates  tended  to  be  higher  in 
large  cities  than  in  small  cities,  a 
I  act  which  was  evidenced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  payroll,  real  estate  costs, 
and  advertising.  There  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  variation  in  gross  margin 
rates  in  relation  to  the  size  of  cities, 
but  both  stock-turn  and  sales  per 
square  foot  tended  to  be  lower  in  the 
larger  cities. 

For  the  very  largest  stores  the  av¬ 
erage  gross  sale  was  $3.73  in  1945  as 
against  $3.30  in  1944,  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.55  in  1939.’  For  these 
same  stores  the  expense  per  trans¬ 
action  was  93  cents  in  1945,  83  cents 
in  1944,  and  79  cents  in  1939.  This 
marked  increase  in  expense  per 
transaction  was  principally  attribut¬ 
able  to  advances  in  payroll.  In  spite 
of  the  large  increase  in  the  average 
gross  sale,  these  stores  realized  a  final 
net  profit  of  only  1 1  cents  per  trans¬ 
action  in  1945  after  paying  26  cents 
per  transaction  in  the  form  of  fed¬ 
eral  taxes  on  income.  Thus  it  re¬ 
mained  true  in  1945  as  in  1944  that 
the  United  States  Treasury  en¬ 
hanced  its  income  tax  receipts  by 
approximately  25  cents  every  time 
the  cash  register  rang  in  a  depart- 
’rent  store. 


Integration — Progressive  or  Reactionary? 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


have  done,  or  will  most  of  the  goods, 
or  the  most  desirable  goods,  from 
these  sources  be  distributed  through 
a  few  large-volume  outlets,  the 
chains,  the  mail  order  houses,  and 
the  big  users  in  the  garment  trade? 
Even  in  normal  times  this  latter 
would  be  serious.  In  today’s  tight 
market,  it  can  mean  tragedy. 

Fear  is  expressed,  esp)ecially,  that 
the  smaller  piece  goods  retailer  may 


be  shut  off  from  his  share  of  the 
goods,  or  will  have  to  take  what  is 
left  by  the  top  users.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  one  New  York  buy¬ 
ing  office  serving  smaller  stores,  dis¬ 
cussing  this  angle,  said,  “The  com¬ 
bined  volume  of  a  group  of  stores 
like  ours  is  tremendous.  Group  buy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  reasonable  answer.’’ 

However,  such  a  suggestion  to 
counteract  size  with  size  raises  the 


(|uestion  of  whether  in  the  end  this 
would  prove  any  solution,  or  would 
merely  aggravate  the  situation. 
Some  fabric  verticals  darkly  hint 
that  experience  witli  the  buying 
practices  of  resident  offices  and 
chains  before  the  war  played  its 
part  in  their  decision  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  on  a  strong*"  integrated 
basis. 

Converters  in  a  Spot 

There  is  little  question  that  in¬ 
dependent  converters  today  are 
[daced  in  a  very  uncertain,  even  a 
hazardous,  position. 

.\s  mills  take  over  a  larger  share 
of  the  converting  function,  and  con¬ 
verters  watch  even  the  promise  of 
their  future  normal  business  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  them,  they  are  fac^ 
with  the  unhappy  choice  of  supply¬ 
ing  their  yardage  themselves,  or 
going  out  of  business.  If  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  long  continued,  inevitably 
many  will  be  forced  into  the  second 
course,  for  most  converters  are  not 
financially  able  to  tide  themselves 
over  an  unlimited  period  of  inac¬ 
tivity. 

In  defense,  some  of  them  have 
worked  out  close  arrangements  with 
carefully  chosen  retailers  who  are 
able  to  obtain  yardage.  Tie-ups  oti 
a  share-the-profit  basis  also  have 
been  effected  with  retailers.  .Alert 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  level  of 
piece  goods  retail  sales  and  profits 
will  be  held  oidy  by  establishing 
their  departments’  fashion  leader¬ 
ship  through  stocking  distinctive 
and  interesting  merchandise,  many 
more  retailers  undoubtedly  would 
welcome  such  tie-ups,  but  they  usu¬ 
ally  are  engineered  through  long¬ 
standing  and  friendly  relationships 
growing  out  of  past  cooperation. 

If  the  independent  converter  were 
virtually  to  disappear  as  a  result  of 
contintiance  of  the  present  trend 
many  contend  the  accustomed  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  fabric  market  might 
disappear  with  him.  The  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  business  affecting  an  o(<a- 
sional  converter  among  many,  have 
little  consequence  upon  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole;  but  if  one  giant  en¬ 
terprise  in  a  narrow  field  should 
fall,  or  even  totter,  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  would  be  shaken.  Nor  would  the 
shock  stop  there.  Everv  garment 
maker  and  every  retailer  would  feel 
it  as  well,  to  the  degree  that  his 
merchandising  and  advertising  had 
been  identified  with  the  name  and 
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Mak<‘  it  easy  to  remember  eharjjjes  . . . 


adopt  RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  BILLING 

send  out  the  actual  sales  tickets  with  statements 


With  only  a  bill  in  front  of 
them,  it  isn't  any  wonder  cus¬ 
tomers  often  question  charges. 

They  need  something  more 
than  a  statement  if  they’re  going 
to  remember  purchases  clearly. 

They  need  their  actual  sales 
tickets.  And  with  Kecordak  Salescheck  Billing  .  .  .  applied 
either  to  month-end  or  cycle  billing. ..they  get  what  they  need. 

And  here’s  what  you  get  out  of  it. 

You  get  more  satisfied  customers.  You  reduce  complaints 
to  a  minimum.  You  enable  your  adjustment  clerks  to  handle 
smoothly  and  swiftly  such  claims  as  do  come  in:  uiih  complete 


{Subsidiary  of  EMStman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retail  selling 


micTf^Um  files  of  sales  checks,  merchandise  credits,  and  cash 
receipts  aluxiys  at  their  fingertips. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  benefits  of  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing.  Far  from  it!  Write  for  our  new,  free  book,  ”50  Billion 
Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.”  You’ll  get  a  more  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  Recordak  microfilming  can  do  for  basic  business 
ntutines  like  yours.  Recordak  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 


FREE 


P — just  mail  this  coupon 

RECORDAK  CORPORATtON 

3S0  Madiftoii  A%rnur.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Ptease  send  your  new  lMM>k  about  Recordak, 
“50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  Wrontt." 


product  ot  such  a  company. 

Style  Vs.  the  Verticals 

Another  big  question  mark  that 
looms  out  of  today’s  vertical  tend¬ 
encies  is  this;  if  the  converters  are 
forced  out  of  the  field,  what  will 
happen  to  style? 

Style  is  the  dynamo  that  powers 
I  he  entire  clothing  industry.  It 
keeps  the  spindles  turning  and  the 
looms  humming.  It  supports  the 
garment  markets  in  half  a  dozen  of 
our  great  cities.  It  builds  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  boosts  profit  in  our  super¬ 
lative  metropolitan  department 
stores  and  in  our  thousands  of  mod¬ 
est  little  neighborhood  shops  scat¬ 
tered  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Style  in  its  two  expressions, 
exclusiveness  and  fashion,  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  customers  buy  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unlimited  desires  in¬ 
stead  of  their  limited  needs. 

The  converters  have  always  been 
specialists  in  style.  Because  they 
have  been  free  of  the  dictatorship 
of  mass  production  machines,  they 
have  remained  flexible  enough  in 
their  operations  to  change  their 
styling  course  to  reflect  every  veer 
ing  of  customer  interest.  They  are 
able  to  give  the  try-out  to  the  high 
style,  beautiful  fabric  innovations, 
of  which  so  many  later  become  the 
big  mass  fashions.  They  establish 
a  sort  of  mental  liaison  with  apparel 
tlesigners,  offering  fabrics  from 
which  spring  the  ideas  for  garment 
styles,  and  also  creating  fabrics  to 
express  silhouette  and  detail  in¬ 
spirations  already  conceived  bv  the 
designer.  They  maintain  close  con¬ 
tact  with  fashion  and  style  sources, 
and  invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  style  research. 

The  creative  converter’s  pride  in 
his  originations  and  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  line  is  a  close,  personal 
pride,  because  at  heart  he  is  an 
artist-craftsman.  He  is  aware  of  a 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  help¬ 
ing  to  set  the  fashions  for  the  many 
by  appealing  first  to  the  select  few, 
and  is  willing  to  take  the  dare  in¬ 
volved  in  a  new  idea  and  to  back  it 
up  with  yardage. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  the 
integrated  company  combining  the 
milling  and  converting  operations 
under  single  management,  is  unlike- 
Iv  to  take  the  place  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  converter  so  far  as  style  is  con¬ 
cerned.  By  its  very  nature,  a  mill  is 


a  servant  of  mass  production,  and 
the  men  who  manage  it  must  ha\e 
the  mass-production  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  rare  individual  indeed, 
whose  mind  can  compass  the  two 
divergent  viewpoints  needed,  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  a  mill,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  for 
the  finely  differentiated,  small  scale 
intricacies  of  designing  and  convert¬ 
ing  a  line  of  style  fabrics. 

Of  course,  the  big  vertical  can 
afford  to  hire  the  highest  designing 
talent,  and  to  employ  the  keenest 
specialists  of  all  kinds  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  style-rightness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  But  the  top  men,  the  control¬ 
ling  men,  must  always  have  as  their 
chief  interest,  volume  to  keep  the 
looms  producing  at  the  jjeak  of 
profit.  .\nd  this  fact  almost  certain¬ 
ly  will  influence  the  work  of  stylist, 
researcher,  designer  and  technician, 
whether  consciously  or  not.  The 
courageously  new  color,  the  unfami¬ 
liar  and  therefore  startling  pattern, 
are  too  great  a  gamble  to  appeal  to 
the  company  that  can  juSt  as  well 
rush  through  several  thousands  of 
yards  of  safety  and  sanity— sure  bets 
that  are  certain  to  sell  because  they 
have  already  been  widely  tried  out, 
in  other  words,  are  already  old.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  if  all  the 
fabric  sold  to  the  garment  trades 
and  marketed  over  piece  goods 
counters  were  to  be  supplied  by 
the  integration  boys,  all  .\merica 
would  l>e  dressed  neatly  in  staples, 
and  the  whirling  wheel  of  fashion 
would  slow  to  a  near  stop. 

Are  They  Here  to  Stay? 

Even  large  piece  gocxls  buyers, 
though  grateful  in  the  present  sell¬ 
ers’  market  for  what  fabrics  are  de¬ 
livered  to  them  by  the  mills-turned- 
converters,  admit  sadly  that  in  the 
main  this  merchandise  is  “tame- 
looking”  and  generally  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  customers.  “Of  course  it  sells, 
because  customers  are  fabric-hungry 
and  know  they  can’t  be  fussy.  But 
it’s  a  problem  to  find  enough  style 
goods  right  now  to  give  smartness 
even  to  the  displays  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  .\nd  as  soon  as  customers  see 
a  distinctive-looking  piece  of  goods, 
it  just  vanishes.’’  So  said  one  piece 
sroods  buyer  for  a  group  of  large 
department  stores. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  as 
things  return  more  to  normal,  with 
a  less  starved  market,  more  competi¬ 


tion  lor  the  consumer  dollar,  and 
an  acceleration  of  fashion  changes, 
many  ot  the  vertical  set-ups  that 
grew  out  of  war  and  postwar  restric¬ 
tions  will  return  to  their  original 
specialized  status. 

rite  converting  business,  which 
looks  so  rosy  to  mills,^now,  when 
everything  and  anything  sells,  will 
show  its  thorny  side  when  con¬ 
sumers  Ijegin  to  pass  up  even  quality 
fabrics  if  they  lack  style  distinction 
or  are  too  widely  distributed  and 
so  become  common.  Only  manage¬ 
ments  that  show  the  courage  to  es¬ 
tablish  full  scale  designer-converter 
departments  and  to  be  guided  in 
their  over-all  operation  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  requirements  of  a  style  enter¬ 
prise,  can  be  expected  to  endure 
except  as  mass  producers  of  staple 
items. 

Many  integrated  converters,  once 
more  assured  of  the  gray  goods 
which  is  their  raw  material,  no 
doubt  would  be  happy  to  leave  the 
looms  and  return  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  love— the  creation  of  ideas 
and  their  translation  into  fabrics 
for  a  style-conscious  nation. 

There  is  need  of  the  newness  and 
variety  that  spring  from  the  many 
sources,  to  balance  the  staple  vol¬ 
ume  that  rolls  out  of  the  few.  For 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
eventual  place  of  the  creative,  in¬ 
dependent  converter  probably  is 
secure. 

However,  no  individual  convert¬ 
er,  not  even  the  converting  industry, 
tleserses  to  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  the  new  trend,  merely  out 
of  sentiment.  If  they  are  to  survive, 
it  must  be  because  of  a  needed  ser¬ 
vice  that  converters  can  render  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  mammoth  competi¬ 
tors.  By  this  standard,  it  may  well 
be  that  some  of  the  less  creative  con¬ 
verting  companies  will  disappear, 
or  will  themselves  Ijecome  the  nu¬ 
clei  of  permanent  vertical  opera¬ 
tions,  to  render  service  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

In  these  vast  and  heterogeneous 
United  States,  there  is  a  definite 
place  for  the  mass  producer  to  pour 
into  our  hungry  mass  markets  the 
necessary  steady  volume  of  staple 
fabrics  and  those  fashion  fabrics 
which  have  reached  the  level  of  mass 
acceptance.  If  greater  efficiency  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  comes  through  integration,  and 
if  it  does  not  bring  with  it  a  train 
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•TIS 

solves  elevcrior  preUem 
in  Wisconsin  building 


first  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  Building, 
Milwaukee.  Wise 


il  I' 


Elevator  entrances  on  upper  floors,  before  modernization 


View  m  lobby  after  Otis  modernization 


BEFORE  they  were  modernized  by  Otis,  the 
eight  elevators  in  the  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  Building  did  not  provide  the 
tenants  with  satisfactory  service,  although 
only  70%  of  the  building  was  occupied. 

AFTER  h  aving  been  modernized  and 
equipped  with  Otis  Peak  Period  Control’*', 
these  same  eight  elevators  are  today  pro¬ 
viding  satisfactory  service  to  the  entire  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  completely  occupied,  and  are 
handling  42%  more  traffic. 

An  Otis  survey  of  your  elevator  needs  costs 
you  nothing.  It  may  save  you  much.  For  the 
finest  in  vertical  transportation  tomorrow, 
call  Otis  today. 

*Peak  Period  Control  is  an  Otis  trade  name  for  the 
most  up-to-date  and  modern  car  dispatching 
system  obtainable. 


Vi#»w  lO  mochine  room  ofter  chongeover 
\ 


ol  evils  growing  out  ot  swollen  size 
and  concentrated  power,  the  place 
ot  the  vertical  also  is,  and  should  be, 
permanent. 

Retailers'  Policies 

The  stand  a  retailer  will  adopt 
with  regard  to  dealing  with  the  ver¬ 
ticals,  must  be  governed  by  more 
than  a  temporary  eagerness  to  ob¬ 
tain  merchandise,  or  to  jump  on 
the  band  wagon  of  a  touted  brand 
name. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
integration  of  the  fabric  industrv 
is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The 
same  significant  tendency  has  been 
showing  itself  in  other  fields.  .A.s 
one  familiar  example,  the  hosiery 
industry  may  be  cited:  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  are  encroaching 
increasingly  upon  the  traditional 
retail  function,  both  bv  tonducting 
“leased  departments”  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  by  opening  up 
their  own  retail  shops  in  competi¬ 


tion.  In  considering  the  fabric  in¬ 
tegration  situation,  therefore,  the 
retailer  will  do  well  to  look  beyond 
the  immediate  present,  to  the  larger 
scope  of  his  entire  future  operation. 
His  attitude  and  action  now  will 
help  to  establish  policies  that  even¬ 
tually  may  revolutionize  his  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

There  are  thinking  men  and 
women,  representative  both  of  the 
markets  and  of  the  merchants,  who 
look  benignly  upon  the  rise  of  the 
verticals.  “It  is  The  Future,”  they 
comment  philosophically.  “We  are 
entering  an  age  of  new  dimensions. 
Old  methods  of  operating  the  fabric 
industry  are  being  outgrown  for 
new.  and  better  ones.” 

But  for  every  one  of  these,  there 
is  one  in  whose  mind  stirs  an  un¬ 
easy  echo  from  his  childhood:  “Oh, 
Grandmother— what  big  teeth  you 
have!”  “The  better  to  eat  you,  mv 
child!” 


Incentives  to  Increase  Efficiency 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


laying  to  rest  one  of  the  major  im¬ 
pediments  to  a  greater  utilization 
of  incentive  compensation.  Let  us 
center  our  attention  on  the  margi¬ 
nal  and  sub-marginal  worker  and 
the  premium  worker  will  take  care 
of  himself. 

Another  misconception  which 
blocks  the  path  of  a  wider  use  of  in¬ 
centives  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
quoting  from  Prof.  Lytle’s  “Wage 
Incentive  Methods”,  as  follows: 

“Fallacious  thinking  by  employ¬ 
ers  about  incentives  is  usually  due 
to  t(X)  much  thought  of  direct  labor 
unit  cost  and  too  little  thought  of 
total  unit  cost.  Selling  price  must 
include  overhead  as  well  as  labor 
cost.  Therefore,  total  cost  per  unit 
is  the  only  true  criterion  of  company 
results.  Total  cost  per  unit  is  in¬ 
clusive  and  in  no  way  misleading. 
The  fact  that  for  a  given  overhead 
total  costs  per  unit  decrease  as  pro¬ 
duction  increases  is  the  foundation 
of  the  ‘philosophy’  that  low  wages 
do  not  mean  low  final  costs.  Were 
it  not  for  this  overhead  volume  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  lowest  earning  curve 
would  be  the  best  plan. 

“When  one  incentive  plan  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  holding  the  average  produc¬ 


tion  response  at  a  higher  efficiency 
than  another  incentive  plan,  the 
nearly  constant  overhead  is  distrib¬ 
uted  over  more  units  and  the  ovca-- 
head  per  unit  is  reduced.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  total  costs  per  unit  be¬ 
tween  two  such  plans  may  be: 

(a)  equal  despite  different  direct 
labor  costs  per  unit,  or 

(b)  less  in  the  case  of  the  one 
having  the  greater  direct  labor  costs 
pier  unit. 

“From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  cheaper  to  pay  higher  wages  to 
the  workmen  when  the  output  is 
proportionately  increased;  the  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  indirect  portion  of  the 
cost  per  piece  being  greater  than 
the  increase  in  wages. 

“The  total  cost  pier  piece  is  the 
thing  to  which  we  must  give  major 
consideration,  not  direct  labor  cost 
per  piece.  We  will  not  find  it  un¬ 
reasonable  to  confine  management 
gains  to  this  overhead  reduction  or 
lowered  total  cost  per  unit  and  con¬ 
cede  all  the  saving  in  wages  to  em¬ 
ployees.  that  is,  give  a  piece  rate.” 

Here  we  have  a  direct  application 
of  our  contribution  theory.  Note 
that  this  tvpe  of  industrial  incentive 


plan  sets  out  to  encourage  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  labor  cost  per  unit. 
This  is  done  because  it  is  realized 
that  if  the  number  of  units  pro¬ 
duced  is  sufficiently  high  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  overhead  costs  per  unit 
will  more  than  offset  this  increased 
unit  labor  cost,  resulting  in  a  lower 
total  cost  per  unit. 

Fhe  same  principles  apply  to  our 
operations.  Fhat  is  the  essence  of 
our  contribution  appiroach.  What 
we  are  interested  in,  primarily,  is 
dollars  of  contribution. 

The  gist  of  the  above  is  that  we 
arc  permitting  our  fanatical  wor¬ 
shipping  of  ratios  to  blind  us  to  the 
cold  reality  that  we  pay  our  salaries 
and  earn  our  profit  in  dollars.  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  ratio  of  a  par- 
ticidar  salary  cost  to  sales  goes  up, 
if  the  total  dollars  cost  per  transac¬ 
tion  goes  down?  When  will  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  if  our  salary  cost  per 
transaction  goes  up  five  cents  and 
our  other  costs  per  transaction  go 
down  seven  cents  per  transaction, 
we  are  running  two  cents  more  per 
transaction,  regardless  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  salary  cost  ratio  to 
sales?  Until  we  use  this  approach, 
there  is  little  likelihtxtd  that  we  will 
make  mtich  progress  in  spreading 
the  use  of  incentive  comptensation, 
because  such  thinking  is  an  essential 
part  of  evaluating  this  instrument. 

A  Good  Incentive  Plan 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the 
ftasic  characteristics  which  must  be 
present  if  an  incentive  plan  is  to 
operate  efficiently.  These  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Top  management  must  be  sold 
oh  the  plan.  Unless  they  give  the 
plan  full  supf>ort,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  success. 

2.  The  supervisor  of  the  division 
in  which  the  plan  is  to  ojrerate  must 
be  sold  on  it.  He  must  be  trained 
thoroughly  regarding  the  principles 
of  the  plan  and  must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  how  the  plan  operates. 

3.  The  workers  affected  by  the 
plan  must  be  sold  on  the  plan.  They 
must  understand  it  thoroughly  and 
feel  that  it  is  fair  and  just.  It  must 
be  simple  enough  for  them  to  keep 
a  running  record  of  about  where 
they  stand  for  any  given  period. 
•■Mso.  they  must  understand  that  if 
there  is  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  work,  such  as  mechanization, 
functional  elimination,  change  in 
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POSTWAR  STORES  REDUCE 
TIME  REQUIRED 

FOR  REARRANGING  DEPARTMENTS 


Since  change  of  floor  layout  is  An  electrician  can  install  a  new 

inevitable  in  good  retailing,  store  outlet  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  He 

owners  are  anticipating  this  in  digs  no  trenches,  makes  no  muss  or 

plans  for  new  buildings,  new  fuss — merely  drills  a  small  hole 

mezzanines  and  postwar  annexes.  through  the  lightweight  concrete 

New  stores  are  being  built  with  fill.  Incidentally,  Q-Floors  take  any 

Q-Floors,  a  steel  subfloor  so  con-  kind  of  surface  covering,  linoleum, 

structed  that  an  electrical  outlet  can  tile,  carpet,  what-you-will. 

be  installed  on  every  six-inch  area  With  such  Quick-Change,  selling 

of  the  exposed  surface.  Q-Floors,  floors  and  nonselling  floors  can 

made  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Com-  be  switched  overnight.  Q-Floors 

])any,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  composed  protect  a  store  from  electrical 

of  cells  crossed  over  by  headers  for  obsolescence,  for  who  can  predict 

carrying  the  wires  of  telephone,  in  this  age  what  electrical  merchan- 

|K>wer,  television,  signal  and  everv"  dising  aids  will  |M>p  up  from  month 

other  electrical  device  used  by  to  month? 

retailers.  The  Robertson  Company  has 


A  cross  section  of  Q-Floor  showing  light  concrete  fill,  surface  covering,  suspended 
^Ceiling,  floor  fitting,  header  with  wires  and  wires  through  the  steel  cells  of  the  Q-FIoor. 
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proved,  also,  on  thousands  of  in^ 
stallations,  that  Q-Floors  reduce 
construction  time  20  to  30%.  Store 
owners  have  been  quick  to  read  this 


An  electrician  drills  a  small  hole  to 
establish  an  outlet.  No  muss  or  trenches. 
A  new  outlet  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 


timesaving  in  terms  of  moneysaving. 
The  store  begins  to  earn  sooner,  if 
it  has  Q-Floors. 

Construction  is  steel,  dry,  non¬ 
combustible,  free  from  dust,  forms 
and  shoring.  The  Robertson  Com¬ 
pany  has  received  a  great  many 
orders  for  Q-Floor  to  uge  where 
mezzanines  and  annexes  are  being 
added  because  the  clean,  quiet, 
quick  construction  is  ideal  for  work 
where  merchandise  is  exposed. 

The  cost  of  Q-Floor  is  in  line  with 
other  floors.  Details  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  H.  H.  Robertson 
Company,  2410  Farmers  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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method,  etc.,  tlie  plan  must  be  re¬ 
vised  to  contorm  with  these  changed 
conditions. 

Briefly,  the  technique  lor  setting 
up  an  incentive  plan  is  as  tollows: 

(a)  Make  a  thorough  analysis 
oi  present  methods  to  determine 
whether  we  are  employing  the  "one 
best  way”  to  do  the  job.  This  analy¬ 
sis  involves  time  and  motion  studies 
wherever  they  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively. 

(b)  Satisfy  ourselves  that  the  su¬ 
pervisory  organization  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  under  review  conforms  with 
accepted  management  principles. 
This  point  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  I'he  plan  will  be  as 
strong  as  your  supervision,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

(c)  Determine  the  yardstick  you 
will  use  to  measure  production. 

(d)  Using  this  yardstick,  actually 
measure  production  for  a  represent¬ 
ative  period  of  time.  Here  is  where 
we  make  some  of  our  most  serious 
mistakes.  In  our  anxiety  to  install  a 
plan  quickly,  we  shorten  this  vital 
measuring  period.  The  usual  result 
is  an  incomplete  or  inadequate 
plan.  We  all  know  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  good  idea  and  quite  another 
to  put  that  idea  to  work.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  measuring  p>eriod  is  usually 
from  three  to  six  months,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  operation 
under  consideration. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  above, 
establish  “pars”  which  represent 
normal  performance. 

(f)  Set  incentive  compensation 
for  over-par  performance.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  incentive  payments  be 
made  at  frequent  intervals  and  as 
soon  after  thev  are  earned  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

(g)  Lastly,  it  is  essential  that  the 
plan  be  reviewed  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Any  inequities  or  “bugs” 
which  are  disclosed  by  the  review 
should  be  adjusted  promptly. 

Types  of  Incentives 

We  come  now  to  a  critical  ques¬ 
tion:  What  kind  of  incentives  can 
be  used  effectively  in  an  industry  as 
complex  as  retailing?  Let  us  analyze 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  integrated  whole  and  see  if 
we  can  arrive  at  a  firm  conclusion: 


First,  we  have  seen  that: 

(a)  in  every  division  of  our  store, 
our  workers’  efficiency  ranges  from 
poor  to  excellent, 

(b^  Speaking  generally,  the  rela- 
lit  ely  marginal  wt)i  ker  lorms  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  group,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  t\pe  of  labor  force, 

(c)  the  greatest  potential  plus 
stemming  from  incentive  compensa¬ 
tion  lies  in  raising  the  level  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  this  relatively  marginal 
segment  of  our  workers. 

Second,  the  greatest  single  asset 
of  any  store  is  its  gcKJtl  will.  Fhe 
successful  store  is  the  one  which  en¬ 
joys  the  highest  possil)le  good  will 
of  its  customers,  its  suppliers,  and 
its  workers.  Fliis  is  the  essence  of 
the  integrated  whole  approach. 

In  the  past,  an  important  obstacle 
to  a  more  widespread  use  of  incen¬ 
tive  plans  for  individuals  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  l)een  our  inability  to 
resolve  the  conflict  between  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  desire  to  earn  .maximum 
income  and  the  store’s  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  good  will,  riiis  is  true  par¬ 
ticularly  of  individual  selling  incen¬ 
tives.  Customers  resent  being  high- 
pressured.  The  individual’s  desire 
to  “grab  everything  in  sight”  tends 
to  push  to  one  side  the  store’s  pri¬ 
mary  interest,  which  is  its  good  will. 

Third,  the  nature  of  our  business 
demands  that  we  operate  along 
functional  lines.  I'hus,  our  receiv¬ 
ing  department  services  all  of  our 
selling  departments.  The  same  is 
true  of  Delivery,  Packing,  Control, 
etc.  To  operate  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  would  be  much  too  costly.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  obtain  the  flexi¬ 
bility  required  to  operate  efficiently. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  that  as 
regards  incentive  compensation,  su¬ 
pervision  alone  cannot  sublimate 
the  urge  of  the  individual  to  place 
his  own  immediate  interests  above 
the  store’s  long-range  interest.  If  it 
could,  the  use  of  individual  incen¬ 
tive  plans  would  be  much  more 
widespread  than  is  true  now. 

Fifth,  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
find  a  practical  device  for  overcom¬ 
ing  the  inequalitv  of  opportunity 
which  exists  in  many  of  our  divis¬ 
ions,  particularly  in  the  selling  di¬ 
vision. 

We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
some  respects  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  drive  generated  by  a  well- 


concei\ed  and  well-executeil  indi¬ 
vidual  incentive  plan,  the  group  ap¬ 
proach  has  tremendous  possibilities. 

It  is  a  solid,  practical  alternative  to 
no  incentive  plan  at  all,  the  choice 
many  of  us  have  made  in  the  past. 

I  submit  the  time  has  tome  when 
we  must  reverse  that  cfecision,  and 
harness  our  energy  to  the  task  of 
devising  sound  grouji  incentive 
plans  for  every  div  ision  of  the  store 
where  they  tan  be  applied,  both  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling. 

1  might  add  that  within  the 
framework  of  a  group  plan,  there  is 
loom  for  recognizing  outstanding 
aliility.  Fhe  common  pool  can  lie 
divided  in  a  manner  which  gives 
due  consideration  to  superior  j>er- 
fonnante,  and  at  the  same  time  tan 
exclude  the  chronic,  incurable 
drones  from  participating  until 
such  time  as  they  deserve  it.  By  the 
same  token,  it  gives  everyone  in  the 
group  a  much  wider  opportunity  to 
earn  something  immecliately.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  let  us  be  ever  mindful  that 
we  still  have  the  other  incentives, 
such  as  promotion,  greater  recogni¬ 
tion,  etc.,  for  otir  outstanding 
people. 

C^ooperative  Effort  Needed 

The  surest  way  we  can  continue 
to  enjoy  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living  within  the  framework  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  is  for  us  to 
continue  to  jiroduce  and  consume 
more  and  more  useful  things.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  accomplished 
is  by  means  of  a  steadily  rising  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man-hour.  A  powerful 
tool  for  helping  us  attain  this  desir¬ 
able  objective  is  a  well-conceived, 
well-executed  plan.  For  the  retail 
craft,  the  group  incentive  plan  ap¬ 
proach  holds  great  promise. 

I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  for- 
word-looking  controllers  and  store 
principals  to  pitch  into  this  all-im¬ 
portant  problem.  Turn  your  re¬ 
searchers  loose!  Let  them  draw 
upon  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  production  end  of  our  economv. 
Believe  me.  it  is  a  gold-mine  of  valu¬ 
able  data.  Encourage  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Let’s  try  many  varieties  of 
plans.  In  due  course,  we  will  arrive 
at  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
meet  our  needs.  A  department  store 
is  such  a  complex  organism  that  it 
is  likely  we  will  ret|uire  a  variety 
of  plans  to  fit  into  our  great  variety 
of  needs. 
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LOW-PRICED  MOTORSTAIR 


For  illustrated  bulletin,  address 


MULTI  SCOPE.  Inc. 


COFFEYVILLE,  K  A  N  S  A  U.S.A. 


last,  a  low-priced  MOTORSTAIR  is  offered 
to  American  Business  and  Commercial  Houses. 
Built  of  steel  and  aluminum,  MOTORSTAIR 
offers  the  solution  to  second  floor  sales  and  store 
traffic  problems.  Customer  convenience  builds 


volume  traffic.  With  ten  times  the  capacity  of  an 
elevator,  MOTORSTAIR  requires  no  operator, 
will  run  for  years  with  minimum  attention;  is 
safe,  convenient  and  economical.  Agents  in 
principal  cities. 


STOP  NEIDIESS 


FADING  AND 


hidden  displays 


Get  your 
free  copy  of  "Protection 
Plus  Visibility  Through 
Transparent  Shades" 


11 


•  In  response  to  thousands  of 
M  requests,  here  is  a  big,  new 


booklet  that  answers  all  your 
«  questions  on  light  and  display 
S  —  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking! 


•Illustrated  with  typical  store 
^  photographs,  this  16-page 

B  booklet  shows  you  which 
light  causes  damage,  and  how 
you  can  control  it  for  lower 
display  costs  and  more  cus¬ 


tomer-appeal. 


•  It  also  demonstrates  how 
and  why  Transparent  Shades 
give  protection  by  absorbing 
fading  rays  from  sun  and 
Huorescents,  yet  give  jour 

M  displays  complete  visibility. 
Generous  samples  of  Trans- 
parent  Shade  material  are 
^  included  for  your  own  in- 
spection  and  testing. 

•  Almost  a  half  million 
Transparent  Shades  have  been 
installed  by  thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  merchants.  You  should 
learn  about  them  too— today ! 


Write  today  jor  your 
Jree  copy  of  this  valuable 
booklet 


lANSPARENT 


SHADE  CO. 

Dept.  19 

,501  NORTH  FIGUEROA  ST, 
Los  Angeles  12,  Calif. 


Organized  Public  Relations 

(  Continued  from  page  13) 


I  heir  outside  atiivilies. 


7.  .\long  with  this,  pay  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  customer  relations.  Your 
Public  Relations  person  spends 
a  great  deal  ol  time  day  and 
night  working  outside  the  store 
—doubtless  knows  many  of  the 
customers  personally— can  often 
placate  irate  individuals  far  lx;t- 
ter  than  the  president  pV  the 
credit  manager,  etc.  Public  Re¬ 
lations  will  also  know  of  new  in¬ 
dustries  locating  in  your  city- 
will  call  upon  then— will  turn 
over  many  good  new  names  to 
the  Credit  Department.  Public 
Relations  will  also  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  certain  groups  of 
customers  are  not  satisfied  with 
some  merchandising  methods 
and  can  suggest  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  how  some  insti¬ 
tutional  and  Public  Relations 
publicity  can  help. 

8.  It  is  elementary  to  state  that  it  is 
fatal  in  the  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  to  live  only  within  your 
ow'ii  four  walls  without  breath¬ 
ing  the  air  of  public  opinion. 
Public  Relations  gives  manage¬ 
ment  the  fresh  air  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  employee  opinion. 


.\  suggested  working  program 
would  include: 


1.  Supervise  the  editing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  store  house  organ 
for  employees. 

2.  Supervise  the  administration 
and  operation  of  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion  box  system  for  eni- 
plovees. 

3.  Sponsor  and  supervise  employ¬ 
ees’  group  social,  recreational 
and  welfare  activities  —  store 
luncheons  and  dinners,  athletic 


Represent  managemeui  in  UKal 
aiul  national  diaritable  cam¬ 
paigns  as  well  as  serving  on 
working  committees  (through 
membership)  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Retail  Merchants 
.Vssociation,  Boy  &  Girl  Scouts, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  School 
Groups,  .American  Legion  and 
many  other  worthwhile  adult 
and  youth  organizations. 

.Vid  publicity  and  promotion  in 
suggesting  new  ideas  or  in  car¬ 
rying  through  arranged  pro¬ 
grams  pertaining  to  institution¬ 
al  and  merchandise  jiromotions 
within  and  without  the  store. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


activities,  service  pm  group 
functions,  etc. 

4.  Supervise  credit  union  opera¬ 
tions  and  activities. 


5.  Supervise  and  stimulate  em¬ 
ployees’  store-wide  participa¬ 
tion  in  local  and  national  char¬ 
itable  campaigns,  etc. 

6.  Constantly  encourage  all  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  good  citizens 
through  their  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  church  and  civic 
affiliations. 


15. 


Provide  proper  entertainment 
for  store’s  special  visiting  guests 
and  groups  from  out  of  the  city. 
.Aid  in  carrying  through  ap¬ 
proved  plans  for  close  friendly 
relations  with  merchandise  re¬ 
sources,  press  and  radio. 

Serve  as  initial  contact  for 
credit  department  on  any  large 
group  movement  of  people  and 
industry  to  the  community. 
Cooperate  with  adjustment  de¬ 
partment  on  any  exceptionally 
difficult  complaints  (and  we  all 
have  theml)  wherein  previous¬ 
ly  formed  personal  contact 
would  be  helpful. 

Serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  multitude  of  requests  from 
outside  the  store  for  institution¬ 
al  windows  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  contributions  of  money, 
services  or  merchandise,  re- 
(juests  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  “mention”,  etc. 

Serve  as  a  general  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  many  miscellane¬ 
ous  problems  of  employees,  re¬ 
quests  for  information,  etc.,  as 
well  as  being  able,  through  con¬ 
tacts,  to  supply  management 
and  executive  personnel  with 
introductions  to,  or  informa¬ 
tion  concerning,  many  outside 
business  firms  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Serve  as  liaison  officer  and 
“sounding  board”  between 
management  and  the  communi¬ 
ty  on  many  merchandising,  ser¬ 
vice  and  policy  items. 
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